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WARD 6 


by Sheila Kohler 


{is a warm June evening, and they are driving up from the city to the 
hospital in upatate New York, 
Andrei slows down, opens his window, says a few words in his rudi- 
mentary Russian, flashes his pass at the guard, who opens the iron 
fates with alacrity and waves them onward with a grin. 
“That's Nikita, a Russian immigrant, somewhat crazy himself, and prob- 
ably a thief, but interesting,” Andrei says, waving, as they draw away from 


the tall, bearded man who stands with the sun behind him in his tattered 
greatcoat with his fake decorations pinned to its lapel, his dusty boots. 
Cecily turns from the Russian to look along the driveway at the Georgian 


building with its white columns and the high, dark door which looms at | 


the end in the twilight, flanked by bushes of blue rhododendron. 
She exclaims in surprise, “Such a lovely place!” 
Andrei says, “Yes. Not as bad as one might imagine.” 


“Very pleasant buildings,” she says, staring at the small, grey clapboard 
cottages nestled discreetly into the shrubbery on either side of the drive- 
way, where she presumes most of the inmates are housed 

“We call them cottages,” he corrects her, driving lowly under the old 
oaks, light and shade passing over his face, He adda, “Sometimes, | think it 
might be a pleasant place to stay for a while; no responsibilities; no tasks 
to perform, no demands. Interesting company to boot No amall talk. People 
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who tell you what they think. An 
aimless life of leisure. Think of the 
books you could read!” 

She laughs and thinks Andrei is 
rarely this loquacious. When they 
first met, she would ask, “What are 
you thinking?” But she gave up as 
he would reply, “Nothing.” Yet was 
that possible? Or was it that his 


South African-born novelist and 
short-story writer Sheila Kohler has 
produced nine novels and dozens of 
short stories, winning a number of 
awards along the way, including two 
O. Henry prizes. Her 1999 novel 


Cracks was made into a movie dir- 


thoughts were so secret that they 
could not be shared with her? He is 
a silent, mysterious man who will 
sometimes hold forth and even lift 
his voice to sing—he loves music, 
particularly in a car. 

She says, “Perhaps the inmates 
might not agree with you, darling, 
shut up sometimes for years, no? 
Are they ever allowed out?” gestur- 
ing to the lawns and beyond them 
the blue hills. 

“Very few. Some do protest. I had to hospitalize a poor woman who 
protested. I felt awful,” he says, frowning and looking for a place among the 
cars parked in rows under the trees in the gloaming. “Kept saying she wanted 
to go home.” 

“How awful!” she says, reaching for his hand. 

“They are in locked wards—we used to call it Ward 6, from the Chekhov 
story—you know, when I first came here as a resident. It was not very clean 
then, but they’ve spiffed it up,” he says, maneuvering the Jaguar skillfully 
into a small space, palming the wheel. 

“Why did she have to go into a locked ward?” Cecily asks. 

“Unfortunately, she’s become paranoid—violent with her husband,” he says. 

“Violent?” 

“She imagines he wants to harm her. She’s jealous, says he is giving her 
jewelry to his lover,” he replies, turns off the ignition, resting his long-fingered 
hands, with his father’s crest on the gold signet ring, on the wheel. 

“Goodness,” she says. “And is he?” 

“I asked her if she really thought her husband—the man’s well over sixty, 
respectable, and they've been married forever—would give her jewelry away 
to another woman. But she insisted—an idée fixe, I’m afraid,” he says, opening 
his car door and then hers. 

As they walk across the lawn, arm in arm, going toward the main building, 
he says, “The few allowed out are supervised in the grounds. Very few psychi- 
atric hospitals have been able to keep such extensive grounds.” 

“The flowers are beautiful!” she says, looking at the pink and blue 
hydrangeas, the white roses which grow up the walls and remind her of her 
childhood. 

“That’s Monica, my former chief resident. Has a green thumb—organized a 
gang of gardeners.” 


ected by Jordan Scott. In addition to 
writing fiction, the author currently 
teaches at Princeton and Columbia 


universities. PW said of her recent 


novel [ Dreaming for Freud (Penguin, 


2014): “pages of absorbing prose turn 


themselves as we read through the 


lies, betrayal, and, of course, Sex. . . an tT 
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“Who are those men?” Cecily asks, seeing two burly men in blue who stride 
along from one cottage to another with a woman who floats between them 
held by the elbows. 

“We call them the blues because they wear blue—guards, called in when 
necessary.” 

“How convenient,” she says with a shiver as they enter the high front door, 
and she glances down at the rare blue diamond she wears, inherited from her 
mother and said to bring bad luck. 


They are all crushed together in the large, high-ceilinged hall, the crowd 
spilling out of French doors into the gardens. Cecily notices a tall, pale, flame- 
headed woman in a glittering green dress, the bodice spangled with sequins, 
her white shoulders and arms both exposed and covered by filmy stuff, the 
tight, short skirt showing off long legs. She stands with several men and 
women around her, obviously admiring her restless curls, the freckled nose, 
the fragile form, as she lifts a glass of amber liquid to her glistening lips, 
drinking greedily. 

Unaccountably, Cecily feels a painful constriction of the heart, a flutter in 
her throat. 

She has stepped outside, thinking of Africa, the freedom of the veld, how 
hopeful she had once been, as she looks up at the darkening sky, the pale 
sickle moon, and in the distance the blue hills. 

She has found a quiet stone seat, on the periphery of the party. She hunkers 
down until they can politely leave, perching with a glass of white wine, her 
plate on her knee, when she catches sight of this glimmer of youthful bril- 
liance in the center of the room. 

In her early fifties, Cecily is suddenly aware of her age: the fine lines, the 
dark marks from years in the strong sun in Southern Africa. She smooths her 
hair, which has turned white, worn in a loose bun at the nape of her neck in a 
vague imitation of Virginia Woolf. Her black designer dress seems suddenly 
dull and shapeless. Even the food—the white of egg stuffed with tuna, celery 
sticks, a shrivelled mushroom—looks tasteless. 

Like a deer caught in the headlights, she watches the shining redhead, lis- 
tens to the silvery laugh, stares at the wide, avid mouth, the glistening teeth, 
the long, gesturing fingers, the swift predatory gaze. Cecily cannot move, gaz- 
ing enthralled, when her husband comes to her: “Everything all right, dar- 
ling?” Putting his hand to her elbow gently. 

He is a sensitive, thoughtful man, particularly when she helps him with his 
work, which she has done and not just by attending parties but reading, cri- 
tiquing, and encouraging his writing, the numerous scholarly articles that 
have advanced his career. She herself has a graduate degree in psychology 
and once worked as a psychologist. 

He follows her gaze. “Ah! That’s our Monica. My discovery. Isn’t she great? 
Everyone adores her. You would never take her for a doctor, let alone a psychi- 
atrist, would you? Do you want to meet her?” 

“It can wait,” she says, detaching her gaze with difficulty, looking up at him 
as though aware that something terrible is in store for them. 


What she feels is close to dislike and yes, something like jealousy, and 


simultaneously, strangely, as their gazes meet for a moment, and Monica 
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smiles, a shock of recognition. But she looks like me! The same green-gold cat 
eyes, the pale, freckled skin, the poise—a younger, seemingly more self- 
assured and vibrant version of herself. She has no intention of meeting her. 
She remembers reading somewhere that there is no one more hated than 
omeone who resembles you. 

Andrei has spoken of Monica with admiration, first as one of his chief resi- 
dents: “So smart,” he would say and go on to recount how she had been a poor 
girl, had made her way despite considerable odds. 

“{ think I'll leave her all to you,” Cecily says and purses her lips. . . . 


She met him twenty years ago, in the late seventies while doing graduate 
work at Columbia. She wrote her thesis on fairy tales, using, among others, 
Winnicott and Melanie Klein, and the concept of the “good” and the “bad” 
breast. She has always been fascinated by the fairy tale. 

Irom the first glimpse she had of Andrei, introduced by a friend, in the 
gloaming of the street outside a French restaurant, she had found him hand- 
some. A good ten years older than she; she liked his smooth fair skin, the 
slanting grey-green eyes, the high cheekbones, even the thinning hair and the 
long, narrow form. She liked the way he moved his fine hands and walked fast 
in the street coming towards her. 

He made love to her that night without much encouragement, after dinner 
with her friend and a brief téte-4-téte in a coffeehouse, as though he could not 
wait. She had found his ardor hard to resist. It is the way he lives, she thinks, 
with élan, a sort of restless impatience and intensity. 

Watching his lithe, still-youthful form from the back in his grey suit—he 
dresses well, prides himself on his excellent taste—as he walks over and min- 
gles with the crowd, she thinks he has not changed much with time, his body 
still slim, though he has lost much of his hair and stoops a little, as though 
apologizing for his height. He cuts through the clot of men around Monica to 
pace close, putting his hand on her arm, saying something that makes her 
augh. 

Cecily does not like the way he approaches women so closely: leaning too 
near, talking to them at a dinner table, brushing his shoulder against them, 
putting his arm behind their chairs, or greeting them with a baise-mains, 
stooping low to breathe on their hands, or brush the back with his lips, or 
even kissing them on the lips. 

She attributes it to his different upbringing, as she does his attitude to 
money. In his family it was a subject that came up of necessity. Andrei’s 
futher, a Russian aristocrat who emigrated after the revolution, had lost his 
fortune, accused of embezzling, when Andrei was a child, the adored benjamin 
of four boys. The father was imprisoned, the Park Avenue apartment, the fine 
paintings, the antique furniture sold, the fleet of cars driven down the drive- 
ii of the New Canaan house, the father’s heart failing within months of his 
disgrace. 

Andrei’s mother, a thin, tall, critical woman who prided herself on her intel- 
lect. and energy, held the family together, darning and polishing, feeding the 
children on scraps, and using every penny for their education. 

He himself made his way, thanks to his energy and the ability to read and 
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retain information fast. Always first in his class, he stayed up the night before 
an examination and covered the material. 

From the start, he told Cecily, he was determined to wipe out the stain of 
his father’s disgrace. Was the father wrongly accused, as the son firmly 
believed? Or was there a strain of dishonesty in the family? At times during 
Andrei’s studies he drove a taxi at night. Yet he and his three brothers have 
all become doctors, though Andrei had, as a very young man, considered 
becoming an Orthodox priest, an idea that appalled his mother. 

Cecily’s family, on the contrary, having more of it than needed, never men- 
tioned money. “On ne parle pas de l’argent,” her French governess snapped. 
Her family being in the diamond business, Cecily has inherited a priceless col- 
lection of diamonds, including the one she is wearing. Indeed, not only money 
was never talked about but also sorrow: Everyone was always having a lovely 
time. 

Now, as she watches Monica looking up at Andrei, Cecily is not having a 
lovely time. Monica is staring at Andrei with obvious admiration. Or is what 
she sees in the girl’s gaze a glimmer of love? Adoration? Or does she look at all 
men like that—with that irresistible glimmer that says, “I would do anything 
for you. Anything!” 

Cecily gazes at Andrei’s strong profile. She knows women find him attrac- 
tive. He runs four times a week, plays good tennis. She admires his physique, 
his good mind, his passion for his patients, and what she considers his 
integrity. Above all, having grown up in a home where nothing was said 
openly, she admires his sincerity, though she is aware it does not always make 
him popular, She knows he is outspoken at work, and that his high standards 
and what is taken for arrogance sometimes make enemies. 

Often silent and withdrawn, he breaks out suddenly passionately, either 
with exaggerated enthusiasm or with righteous indignation, which he voices 
without compromise. 

He speaks of the inefficiency, the stupidity, the greed of people in the health- 
care business; the corruption of the doctors by the pharmaceutical companies; 
doctors who order expensive and unnecessary procedures, or even operations, 
charging exorbitant fees simply to maintain their lifestyle. Fee-for-service 
medicine necessarily leads to waste. 

He sees everything in black and white, or so it seems to her, rather like the 
fairy tales she studied in graduate school. He divides the human race into two 
distinct categories: those who are honest and the scoundrels. 

He has told her from the start that after his youthful marriage to an 
unfaithful woman who bore him three daughters in quick succession, and had 
“taken him to the cleaners,” that he could not afford any more children or to 
marry someone who was not financially independent. 

It never occurred to Cecily to draw up a prenuptial agreement. She and 
Andrei share their bank accounts, the household expenses, even the big house 
at the ocean. 

“Fifty-fifty, not a penny more or less,” he insists, and they split the bill in a 
restaurant. “Good marriages are made between independent people,” he says 
if she complains that he is too often absent, works too hard. 

He says, “Women want to fuse, but men need to establish their separate 
identity. They need space.” 
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Thinking of this, she looks for him in the crowded rooms. It is late; she is 
tired. She wanders through the rooms, weaving her way, smiling vaguely at 
people she might be expected to recognize. 

She has worked only briefly as a psychologist, but feels her studies were 
helpful with her work. She writes the sort of plot-driven romance fiction that 
comes out in paperback and sells many copies, under a more romantic name, 
borrowed from Russian nobility. 

She wonders where Andrei has gone. Hearing voices, she climbs the circular 
staircase. She goes along a corridor, opens a door, and walks into a dimly lit 
room. Guests stand about the empty fireplace, drinks on the mantel, or sit in 
muffled light in the corners, speaking softly, intimately. 

A woman, her legs crossed neatly, her feet to one side, sits in a corner, look- 
ing down at a bald-headed man who crouches beside her. Monica. She perches 
there primly, like a bright bird of prey on a branch in her spangled dress. 
Cecily cannot see the man clearly in the dim slant of lamplight. Is it Andrei 
crouching down at her knee, gazing up adoringly at her? She smiles down at 
him mysteriously, and for a moment Cecily is certain she sees his hand on 
Monica’s dimpled, stockinged knee. He looks up and across the room at Cecily 
and smiles uncertainly, then rises quickly. She turns and goes back down the 
stairs, her cheeks burning with shame, her eyes blinking back tears of anger. 

Surely she must have been mistaken? Surely he would never do such a 
thing? She has a vivid imagination, she knows, and the light was low. Still, 
when he appears in the main hall she says she wants to leave immediately. 

“Of course, darling,” he says with his habitual courtesy, and says goodbye to 
a few people before they walk in silence across the lawn toward the car. When 
he stops to open the door for her, she looks up at him, a sudden knot of fury 
rising in her chest. She says, “I saw you with Monica, you know,” as she lifts 
her hand and hits him hard across his cheek. “What are you talking about?” 
he says, hitting her back just as hard across her cheek. 


All through the summer they spend the weekdays in the city because of 
Andrei’s work. At lunchtime or sometimes in the evenings when she is tired of 
staring at the screen of her computer in the big, silent rooms of their prewar 
West Side apartment, she escapes to swim in the pool at a nearby club. 

The pool is long and sunny, with big windows looking onto the rooftops and 
conical water towers of New York. She swims back and forth, in her severe 
black suit, goggles, and the obligatory swim cap, snatches of scenes, with dia- 
logue, scenery, or even details that advance the plot coming to her in the silent 
and chlorine-suffused air. She sees what she writes in vivid pictures. 

Unlike many writers and ironically, as she does not need it—stuffing checks 
from her excellent agent into drawers, she has made money from her books, 
pier of which have been translated widely abroad and made into popular 
ilms. 

One evening, going back and forth in the bubble of her imaginary world, the 
lifeguard stops her, thrusting a board between her and the blue-tiled wall in 
the shallow end. The guard, who wears an eye patch, gestures to circle, as 
someone wishes to swim in the fast lane, where Cecily has been swimming, 
with only one other swimmer. She stops politely—she is always polite—and 
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watches a slim woman in a white cap, pink goggles, and a bright red bikini 
which shows off her flat stomach and long legs slip into the water beside her. 

She feels as though waking from a dream she has forgotten, yet with an 
unpleasant emotion unaccountably lingering. Where on earth has she seen 
this woman? And why does she dislike her without knowing who she is? As 
she swims, she realizes, of course: Monica. Has she recognized her? Can she 
leave the pool without appearing rude? 

She swims a few lengths as fast as possible, aware Monica is gaining on her, 
with the advantage of the length’s lead she has given her. The woman’s fin- 
gers brush against her toes. Is she suggesting she move over, let her pass? 
Breathless, she stops in the shallow end to let the younger, stronger swimmer 
pass her. But she, too, stops against the wall. 

“Aren't you Dr, Orlov’s wife?” she asks, taking off her cap, crossing her arms 
across her chest and holding her arms, leaning her head to one side, hopping 
on one foot to dislodge the water from her ear and shaking out her short, 
lively curls. Cecily nods and smiles. 

“How lovely to meet you here! What a happy surprise! He’s told me so much 
about you. He’s so proud of you, your work. I’ve read all your wonderful 
books!” she says. Cecily can only murmur, “Thank you so much!” How could 
this psychiatrist have had the time or the interest to read her many books? 
She is not quite sure how many she has written! Before Cecily can turn away, 
Monica asks, smiling, “Are you getting out? Could we have a drink at the bar?” 

“Oh, I would have loved that.” She sputters the first excuse she can think of, 
“but I have to get back to make dinner! Andrei will be waiting. You know what 
an impatient man he is!” She opens her eyes wide comically, grinning, and 
making a show of looking up at the clock on the wall. 

“Indeed, I do,” Monica says, smiling with complicity and perhaps a glimmer 
of irony in her avid eyes as Cecily turns. What does she know about Andrei’s 
impatience? His absence? Or is she imagining this? She makes an awkward 
retreat: the climb up the steps, the walk along the edge of the pool before she 
can scoop up a towel and wrap it fast around her waist to cover her legs and 
her black bathing suit, before she can disappear through the door. 


Andrei is not waiting for her to make his dinner, though she often does. He 
enjoys her cooking. She once received, as part of her unorthodox education, a 
series of cooking lessons in Paris at the Cordon Bleu, which her mother con- 
sidered important in a young girl’s education, along with foreign languages 
and deportment lessons. She can make complicated dishes with butter, eggs, 
and wine. She is a woman who aims to please. She makes quiche Lorraine, coq 
au vin and boeuf bourguignon. Andrei loves rich food and compliments her 
high and trembling soufflé. Good food and drink (he enjoys a glass or two of 
wine at night) are important to him. 

Unfortunately, this approval does not extend to her housekeeping. She does 
not keep the apartment as orderly as he would like. Her book-lined study is 
often in disorder, and she loses things: her keys, the glasses she wears to read, 
her checkbook, even her precious jewelry. 

Brought up with servants, she never learned to clean the floor, washing her- 
self into a corner, standing there marooned in a small island of dry space. 
Though she hires maids, to do what Andrei calls “your dirty work,” they often 
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turn out to be equally disorganized, or so he proclaims, and he fires them 
after a brief trial. 

Despite the late hour of his arrival, Andrei often stalks through the rooms 
positioning a painting or an oriental rug, picking up stray glasses of wine or 
cold cups of coffee, her gold watch or even a diamond ring left by the sink 
objects she, dreaming through her days, forgets. He flips off lights in empty 
rooms, or sometimes rooms where she sits quietly in a corner reading, slam- 
ming cupboard doors and rearranging the food in the fridge. 

é In any case, he is not at home tonight, but visiting some hospital, which 
Cecily hopes Monica ignores. He travels often to visit psychiatric hospitals 
where he consults, or to see his youngest daughter, a professor in Ithaca, with 
her two little girls. 

As Cecily lies awake in the half-dark of their large bedroom in their 
canopied bed with the standing mirror glinting mysteriously in one corner, 
she thinks of Monica. Is she alone? Does she have a lover, perhaps a secret, 
married lover, whom she sees rarely? She must surely be in her middle thir- 
ties, though she looks younger. Or does she perhaps have a partner, another 
woman she never mentions? There was something so pathetic about her 
eagerness and flattery. Why does she want to meet with Cecily? Has she 
cat her unfairly? Surely she must have imagined Andrei’s hand on her 
knee? 

Cecily feels a pang of remorse at leaving her in that anonymous place, the 
glinting white tiles, the smell of chlorine in the air, the silent swirnmers 
enclosed within their own minds and bodies, blinking blindly behind their 
goggles, beating back and forth separated by lanes, the splashing of water, 
their own skin. ne 

Her heart flutters as she turns back and forth in the big bed. She regrets 
her hasty retreat. She remembers her years at boarding school, her close 
friendships, and how easily she was upset by a slight or an imagined one. She 
thinks of her older sister and their companionship. She misses her family. 

She remembers the breakfasts with her mother and sister, the eggs, bacon 
and sometimes even haddock or chops, with hot toast, the plentiful butter 
melting, sitting out on the terrace looking over the lawns, the bright mixed 
borders with their dahlias, gladioli, and stock, the big ridgebacks lying lazily 
in the sun at their feet or snapping at a stray fly. She cannot think of a break- 
fast that she has ever finished with Andrei sitting through the meal. He is 
invariably obliged to rush off. 

How lonely marriage can be! Since she married she has lost touch with 
many of her old friends and nothing seems to have replaced them. She spends 
most of her time writing and if she is not writing she is reading. She remains 
in the silent world of nineteenth-century novels or in her own incon a 
ries set far from the harsh reality of the modern world. Living so much within 

the confines of an imaginary world, she is aware her thoughts sometimes 
become exaggerated, strange. ‘ 

Often, when Andrei’s away, she sleeps badly, as she does this night, tossing 
and turning on her own side of the bed, as though his ghost lay apread out 
beside her. She hears strange sounds in the apartment. She wonders where 
Andrei is, what he is doing. 

She calls him at the hotel where he stays, but the operator says he is not in 
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his room. She keeps calling all through the night until exhausted, at dawn, 

he gives up. On his return home, she is in tears. : 
; <Where ae you last night! I called all through the night! What were you 
doing!” she exclaims. He tells her not to be so silly, obviously the operator was 
calling the wrong room. How could she even imagine he would do such a 
thing? “You live in a fantasy world and know nothing about life or about me, 
do you?” he says, looking at her with a worried glance. Perhaps she doesn’t, 
perhaps couples never do. 


-< time Cecily is undressing before swimming. 
see ee he childhood she has had her own room, her own age 
Two sisters, they grew up in a house with innumerable bedrooms an i - 
rooms and a vast garden. At boarding school she had a private room. Even 
married, she undresses in her large walk-in closet or the privacy of her own 
ew eaetull pulling up her suit beneath her shirt, huddling in a poe? 
facing her open locker, when she becomes aware of a cloud of white ae rs "3 
air and a glimmer of freckled flesh on the other side of the room. at e s 
across to see Monica standing naked before the mirror, her breasts by wo 
prim half-grapefruits, her stomach white and flat and anonymous, 59 ong 
legs apart. She is powdering her breasts, her arms, her unshaven un Sele 
and her pubic hair, her thighs, the fine baby powder perfuming the air wi 
i iliar, innocent smell. 
age acone again!” she calls out, haloed in white, and without fs bear or 
embarrassment, turning from her reflection to face Cecily, coming over he * 
the baby powder in hand like a glass, smiling, her lips very red, carnal an 
porate going swimming?” she asks. Cecily can only nod, crossing nd 
hands on her breasts, and looking down at the purple carpet which seo : 
the color of her cheeks. Monica asks again if Cecily would like to have a ne : 
She says, “Andrei is in Ithaca tonight, isn’t he?” her eyes playful or mocking, 
ing as the slash of a razor. 
Mead ages! how she knows but she cannot politely refuse, nor does she 
entirely want to. The thought of the long, dull evening alone is not battens 
Still, she swims for forty-five minutes, half-hoping Monica will give up. Why 
i ing so friendly? 
e aslo club, Cecily has to walk through the bar and restaurant. ee 
ica smiles, her teeth uneven and slightly discolored, and waves gaily 7 “e 
from a table by the window, her red hair clinging in damp curls around her 
smiling face. ; 
Va sits pipoaite her with the lights of the city glimmering and a vase 
in a red glass flickering between them. a pie mete wine. Monica leans 
r voice jarring in its raw appeal and overioud. : 
ea ie kind Andrei has been, what a wonderful nas is, oe 
he has helped her with her career. “T don’t know what I would have oe with- 
out him!” she admits, her green sloe eyes glinting with tears, the words youn 
ing to flow irrepressibly. She speaks fast, mumbles somewhat, ce ures 
continuously, and Cecily has difficulty following the details, cannot a eee 
catch what she says. She is taken aback by this flood of words, distracted by 
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the way Monica moves her hands, her long fingers, stretches her neck, sways 
and smiles, by her physical presence, her whole body leaning across the small 
table, the tight, long-sleeved black top exposing her small high breasts, the 
pungent perfume of her warm, young skin. 

She had struggled so, as a girl, Monica says, her cheeks flushing. She grew 
up in a tough, working-class neighborhood in upstate New York where the 
boys threw stones at her as she walked to school. “They hated me because I 
was dirty, foul-mouthed, and thin, and because I had smelly wild red hair. I 
was cleverer and I could beat them at mental arithmetic. I could run faster, 
and because I hated them.” They were frightened of her, as she would find 
sharp-edged rocks and throw them back at them. Once, she was knocked 
unconscious in the road and if one of the teachers had not seen her she would 
be dead. 

She had learned to read on her own before she was five. 

“No one ever taught you?” Cecily asks. 

“! learned from my brother’s schoolbooks. You should have seen the 
teacher’s face when I started reading! She couldn’t believe it!” 

She says, “I learned violence from my father.” Could this sort of story, which 
Cecily would never believe in a book, actually be true? A drunk, he beat them 
with a strap. “Mother worked irregular hours, at night, in different places, if 
you see what I mean,” she says. She did not love her, Monica maintains. “How 
could she, poor woman, with a gaggle of neglected children. I never had a bed 
of my own—sometimes we were three in a bed,” she says. 

“T hated the way my mother looked, her heavy body, which she did nothing 
to hide, the sad folds of her sagging flesh,” she says. 

A sister or perhaps a brother—afterwards Cecily is not sure—had some sort 
of incurable disease or defect, or was it perhaps mental illness, autism? 

Monica, desperate to escape, worked nights, and obtained a scholarship 
thanks to the help of a mathematics teacher. Somehow, she acquired a med- 
ical degree, a foreign medical degree from one of the islands, perhaps? Things 
are left vague, purposefully vague? Cecily is reluctant to probe, to know more 
than she is told, often feeling she is expected to read between the lines, or per- 
haps Monica is not willing to say more, and certainly she has said more than - 

she should to a stranger. Why is she telling her all of this? 

Monica tells her fiercely, slitting her sloe eyes, how she had been fired from 
a residency, her reputation, her career all but ruined, by an idiot, sadistic doc- 
tor but that Andrei had understood immediately—“well, perhaps not immedi- 
ately,” she adds with a grin—that the charges were false, though she admits, 
grinning self-deprecatingly, that there was perhaps an understandable gap— 
she had had a somewhat checkered past—in her knowledge, which was unfor- 
tunate for the patient involved. Here does Cecily imagine it or does the girl 
say something glancingly about addiction? Is she referring to the mother, the 

father, or even to herself? 

She tells Cecily, waving her hands, turning her head, frowning, grimacing, 
her hair still wet and clinging to her brow, how she had been horribly humili- 
ated. Is there some hint here of sexual harassment or physical abuse? 

Dear Andrei, knight in shining armor, perceptive man that he is, had come 
to her rescue. How grateful she was—still is. Later, to her complete surprise, 
her joy! she had even been put in charge of the residents, which she can still 
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hardly believe. “I really love the work!” she says, pressing the palms of her 
hands together. 

She continues talking, ordering more wine, hors doeuvres, and then sud- 
denly saying, “Oh, but I’ve done nothing but talk about myself so inconsequen- 
tially when what I wanted was to hear about you! To talk about your 
wonderful work! It’s just that having read so many of your books, I feel I 

dy know you,” putting her hands to her heart. 
geet wae at ee poucing her transparent shirt, which looks damp, 
water having dripped from her hair to her neck and onto her breasts, which 
look wet and shiny—unless it is sweat? She must not have blown her hair dry 
or even dried herself properly. She must have rushed out here to make sure she 
did not miss me and then waited an hour until I emerged. 

Such a vulnerable young woman, Cecily senses, with something desperate 
about her. She is not sure whether she dislikes her intensely, distrusts this 
flood of information, these compliments, the flattery, if she believes a word 
she has said, or if she feels just as intensely attracted to her. : 

“I envy you, having the leisure time to write your wonderful books!” she 
says. She maintains she was an avid reader as a child, losing herself for hours 
in the library in the world of those fat Victorian novels. Would she have had 
the possibility of using a library in the life she has described? Would she have 

time? 
ee: how I learned about life too, what I know about life—through those 
novels, mostly written by women—oh! except Chekhov, whom I adore!” Cecily 
finds herself saying. ; 

“Yes, Chekhov knows about life,” Monica says with a glimmer of something 
which surprises Cecily in her eyes. Cecily finds herself talking about her own 
childhood, the privileged existence, the servants, her father dying so young, 
the death of her beloved sister, her mother’s illness and early death. She says, 
“I have no family left. Sometimes I feel very alone in the world.” Monica 
reaches across the table and grasps both her hands and says, “I know exactly 
what you mean.” Ee : 

When Cecily finally looks at her watch she sees it is late and realizes she is 
quite drunk. She insists on paying the bill, which is large. She rises from the 
table with difficulty and staggers down the steps. They have both said far too 

much. She imagines she will never see this woman again. Certainly she has 
ish to. 

ae turns to go, Monica seizes both her hands, holds them tightly, looking 

into her eyes, saying, “Thank you so much for spending the evening with me. 

It was such a privilege. We must do it again. May I call you? Please?” Cecily 

feels obliged to give her her private telephone number. 


And so it begins: the meetings, all through the hot summer months, the quasi- 

clandestine conversations. Cecily rarely mentions these meetings to her busy 
distracted husband. 

hee seems in a strange state of irritation, of barely contained fury at the 

foibles of mankind and particularly womankind in her own form. Everything 

she says or does annoys him, makes him snap at her. “Where have you put the 

newspaper?” he asks, and she hunts all over the house. Or, “What on earth 
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have you done with the sponge in the sink?” Or even, “Have you seen my 
keys?” as though she might have taken them. 

He speaks of trouble with the administration at the hospital, whom he finds 
increasingly obtuse, negligent with the patients, lazy. He complains increas- 
ingly at the difficulties confronting doctors who wish to do honest work, the 
enormous amount of paperwork, the idiotic notes that have to be written, the 
indifference of the administrators to the patients. He spends long hours with 
his patients, coming home later and later, 

Sometimes Cecily thinks it is the mad Andrei really loves. He speaks pas- 
sionately of women and love, but spends his time increasingly with his 
patients, the severely mentally ill. Sometimes she thinks he could not live 
without them, that he is addicted to them. He has told her that he became a 
psychiatrist in order to talk to the mad. “They are the only ones who tell you 
the truth,” he says, and she thinks he might be right. She wonders how much 
truth there is in Monica’s tales. 

Occasionally Cecily says glancingly—“Oh, I bumped into Monica last night 
at the health club.” 

Andrei does not respond, though he tells her that Monica is doing well, has 
become friendly with the hospital directors, has been promoted again. “I do 
hope she’s up to the job. I feel somewhat responsible. Such a bright girl but 
very young,” he says, shaking his head, and Cecily cannot help wondering if 
he might be jealous of Monica’s precipitous rise to power. Go girl! She cannot 
help thinking. 

She gathers that Monica, who must surely see Andrei at the hospital, does 
not mention their meetings. Or does she? What is their relationship? 

Monica calls frequently, too frequently, so that sometimes Cecily does not 
respond. If Monica leaves several messages, Cecily feels obliged to call back. 
She tries to delay, inventing excuses, but eventually arranges to meet at the 
sports club or even in Cecily’s apartment for a drink. 

Monica drifts through the big rooms in wonder. “Goodness, such a grand 
place!” She compliments the décor, picks up objets d’art, comments on the 
paintings, admiring. 

Then, for several hot days in late August, Monica does not call. What has 
happened to her? Could she be ill? Did Cecily say something to offend her? 
Did she do something wrong? 

Monica seems so brittle to Cecily, so touchingly vulnerable when she waves 
her hands, or voices certain cynical aphorisms: “Live and learn and die a fool”; 
or “It’s the alternative that counts”; a strange, excited glitter in her sloe eyes. 
She often quotes a poem by Heine which makes Cecily shiver, ending with the 


BN “Sleep is good, and Death is better; yet surely never to have been born is 
est.” 


Could she have committed suicide? 

Cecily thinks she hears the telephone ringing while she is in the shower, or 
even doing her work. She sees the bright flash of Monica’s flame-coloured 
hair, the swing of her narrow hips in her tight orange skirt, in the street, or 
she hears her calling her name, smells her pungent perfume in the air. 

What is it about Monica that appeals? Is it her intelligence, her courage, her 
determination to obtain what she needs from life whatever the cost? Her 
ambition? Or is it her relationship with Andrei? The mystery of the woman? 
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And why is Monica so interested in Cecily? They seem so different. Cecily 
realizes that she does not know Monica at all. 

One evening, sitting restlessly beside Andrei, trying to watch a murder mys- 
tery—a woman who is strangled by her lover—on the television, she asks 
Andrei, casually, “How’s Monica? Have you seen her recently? She hasn’t 
called for a while.” 

“Fine as far as I know,” Andrei says, without much apparent interest, his 
gaze on the screen. 

Cecily inquires about the charges brought against her in her previous resi- 
dency. “What exactly was she accused of?” 

“She mentioned that incident to you?” Andrei says, looking across at her 
sharply. : 

Cecily nods. “It surprises you?” de eae 

“Unwise, surely. Indiscreet. She is sometimes indiscreet, but I didn’t think 
she would mention that. Actually, it was gross negligence. One of her 
patients—quite a young man, I was told, died what her superior deemed an 
unnecessary death.” 

“An unnecessary death?” Cecily asks. 

Andrei nods his head and watches the film. : 

“Why unnecessary? What did she do, or fail to do? Do you believe the doc- 
tor?” she asks. : 

He shrugs his shoulders and says, “Who knows what happened? Doctor may 
have had a point. I may have been rash, making her a resident, let alone 
chief,” looking at the television. Wee 

“What do you mean? I thought you said she was well liked at the hospital? 
Cecily asks. 

“Oh, she is. Perhaps too well. The residents adore her. The doctors admire 
her ability with them. In my opinion she spoils them. They have to learn what 
it’s like to be on call for long hours. They are not getting the education we got. 
The unions support them, of course. And so does Monica. She lets them off too 
lightly, in my opinion—letting standards slip. Doesn't always play by the 
rules. Certain rules have to be followed in a hospital. Perhaps it was prema- 
ture, giving her so much power. She has more power than I do at this point. 
The staff follow her lead.” 

“Are you saying she seduced you in order to advance her career?” Cecily 
finds herself asking. 

Andrei looks at her in silence. Then he says, “Surely you know you can trust 
me? Might you have a problem with jealousy, honey? Do you think you should 
talk to someone about that?” 

She just stares back at him angrily. 

He says, “She’s a charmer, of course. A Pied Piper. And, yes, she may have 
hoodwinked me, and now I don’t make myself popular standing in her way, 
but popularity has never been important to me. My only concern is the good of 
the patients. But as for seduction, that’s in your mind, like a lot of things. 


When Monica does call, Cecily’s body floods with relief. Or is this joy? She 
kisses Andrei as though he were responsible, when he comes home, though he 


arrives late. ou 
Through the fall days and into winter, Cecily is free, any time of day or 
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night. Indeed, if Monica does not call every day or even sometimes twice a day, 
she becomes anxious, restless, unable to work. She often invites her home in 
the evening, where they eat an early dinner, which Cecily prepares, making 
complicated dishes while Monica roams through the rooms, red wine in hand. 

Their conversations are increasingly intense and frank. Monica makes her 
laugh and cry with the intimate and often horrifying details of her patients’ 
lives, the sort of stories Andrei has never told her—because he considers it 
indiscreet? Or because his patients lead more orderly lives? Or do his patients 
not actually dare to tell him such things? 

Is there so much repeated and condoned incest, which is even celebrated? 
“They held a party when the baby was born. It keeps the father in the family, 
you see.” Would a mother actually use a neighbor's boy as her daughter's sex 
slave? Such cruelty: a child shut up in the trunk of a car as punishment, so 
many beatings and chainings, and repeated rape; so much addiction to all 
sorts of strange substances Cecily has never heard mentioned. She cannot 
help listening uneasily. Should Monica be telling her such things? Is she mak- 
ing this up? 

Once, after dinner, eaten at the mahogany table beneath the one remaining 
portrait of Andrei’s ancestor, when Cecily asks Monica if she is not being 
indiscreet, Monica says, “But I trust you entirely, darling. I could see from the 
start how trustworthy you are, what a darling you are. I’d trust you with my 
life,” getting up to give Cecily a kiss on her cheek, which makes her draw 
back, embarrassed but thrilled to be so important to this woman who could be 
her younger sister, her daughter. 

She admits, blushing and looking down at the shiny table, where the reflec- 
tion of Monica’s face glimmers, “You have become important in my life too, you 
know. I’m afraid I have difficulty imagining a day without you!” she says and 
looks up at Monica, who grasps Cecily’s hands and gazes lovingly into her 
eyes. 

What does all this mean? Where is it leading? Does she really want to be 
trusted with this fragile, mercurial creature’s life? And what is the quid pro 
quo here? 


Andrei comes home late one evening in December. Cecily has waited and then 
decided to eat. She sits in the kitchen eating a supper from her childhood: 
scrambled eggs and toast with butter, rice pudding, as he comes in the door. 

“Would you like something to eat?” she says guiltily. But he paces restlessly 
back and forth around the room on long legs, his head in his hands. 

“Is something the matter, darling?” she asks. 

He shakes his head and seems to hesitate. 

“Tell me,” she says. 

He says he has been fired; he has lost his position at the hospital. “But it’s 
not possible! After all the wonderful work you have done, your devotion to the 
patients!” she says, looking up at him aghast. 

‘Tm afraid it is possible,” he says. 

“But why!” 

He shrugs his shoulders. “They just emptied my office. I walked in and 
found everything gone.” 
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“But they must have said something! After all these years! What did they 
say was the reason?” Could this dismissal have something to do with Monica? 

He says, “Oh, I suppose I spoke too frankly in one too many meetings. I just 
got angry and exploded. They don’t want to hear the truth. They think I’m 
arrogant, unbalanced, out of control. They want me to spend my time writing 
senseless notes. I cannot tolerate the careless, inefficient way they treat the 
patients. It’s all politics. Everyone for himself! The greed involved is stagger- 
ing. No one wants to do work which needs to be done. There was a meeting. 
They asked me questions we ask the inmates and I gave them some straight 
answers.” 

She can only say she is so sorry, that these people are not worth it, that they 
don’t need the money anyway. 

“Now you'll have some time for yourself, for us, for your own writing. Per- 
haps it will be for the best, darling,” she says, getting up and putting her arms 
around him, incensed that anyone would treat a good man like this. She is 
convinced he is a good man. She holds him fiercely in her arms, longing to 
console, to protect him, to help him in any way she can. She can feel the bulge 
of his ribs under his jacket. He has grown thin, she realizes with a sense of 
panic. She understands what a terrible blow this is to his pride, and her heart 
tilts with his sorrow. 

But he does not settle down and write. He eats even less than usual, com- 
plains of pains in his chest, and wanders around the apartment in a rage, 
putting things in place, complaining about the disorder. He sleeps badly, snaps 
at her, and grows increasingly thin. He seems consumed by some strange sort 
of obsession. He, who was always so punctilious, now wears jeans spattered 
with stains and ripped, his shirts equally besmirched. Nor does he shower fre- 
quently. She suggests he might want to see a psychiatrist, to take some pills? 
He stares at her with such furor in his eyes she feels afraid. He leaves the 
apartment. She is not sure where he goes; perhaps to walk in the streets. 

One evening, checking her jewelry in the knitted pouch in the top drawer of 
her dresser, she cannot find her blue diamond. At first she says nothing to 
Andrei, afraid of what he will respond. She hunts through the house. Who 
could have taken it? The last maid they had, he fired weeks ago. Finally, she 
asks him if he has seen it. 

He looks at her and says, “Are you now accusing me of taking your jewelry? 
Have you gone completely crazy?” 

“Of course not!” she says. “ But where could it have gone?” 

“You probably dropped it down the sink,” he says. 


She continues to meet Monica at the health club until, one morning in April, 
she telephones. She has to work late, would Cecily meet her at her apart- 
ment? They could have supper there. Cecily hesitates and then says, “I'll bring 
dinner, something simple,” she promises. Andrei is away tonight. Increasingly 
he is absent. 

Arriving punctually—she is a punctual person—at Monica’s doorman build- 
ing on the Upper East Side, she takes the elevator to the fifth floor, rings the 
bell. Monica calls out that the door is on the latch. Cecily walks through the 
narrow entrance hall and into a small, dark living room: clothes strewn on the 


sofa, the single slipcovered armchair, and on the floor. There is no view, and an 
odd medicinal odor in the air. 

Monica appears in the doorway to the bedroom half naked in a transparent 
robe, She apologizes. She has just returned from work; she won’t be a 
moment, She emerges in short shorts and a pink shirt tied below her breasts 
exposing her tender white midriff. She goes to Cecily, grasps her by the éhouk 
lers, and says, “How lovely to have you in my home,” and kisses her on the 

Ips. 

Cecily, embarrassed, draws back. She says, “I brought dinner, ” and unpacks 
the avocado, prosciutto and melon, mozzarella, tomatoes, fancy French pas- 
tries, and a bottle of wine on the only table in an angle of the living room. 

“Goodness! You’ve brought food for a week!” Monica exclaims. 

“I wasn’t sure what you would like,” she says, laughing. 

They eat copiously on the small, battered table with the fat marmalade cat 
an Stewart, whose hairs are all over the room, perched on the sofa beside 

yom, 

When she has eaten, Monica says she has a headache. 

“I should go home,” Cecily says. 

“No, no, don’t go. Come sit by me. I need to lie down. Will you stay a 
minute?” she says. 

“l'll stay as long as you like,” Cecily says and thinks she would, indeed put 
her troubled husband, her work, on hold for Monica, who takes her hand 
leads her into the equally untidy, closet-sized bedroom. 
; She stretches out on the unmade bed and pats it to invite Cecily beside her. 

| have so many worries,” she says, propped up on grey pillows. Cecily puts 
her hand to Monica’s forehead, strokes her curls back from her face. She feels 
her distress and would so much like to comfort her. She wonders what she 
would do if Monica reached out and took her into her arms. 

“What can I do for you? You know I would do anything,” she says, looking 
into her eyes. But Monica just shuts her eyes on the pain in her head. When 
she opens them she says, “I didn’t want you to see this awful place.” 

Cecily looks around and says, “Well, it’s not so bad. You must be so busy 
most of the time, I suppose, and, umh—” ‘ 

“It is bad, you know it is. Why are you always so damned polite?” Monica 
interrupts her. 

Cecily says, “Well, I admit I thought that with your position at the hospital 
you would deserve something more .. .” : 

Monica shakes her head. “I have difficulty with the rent as is.” Despite Mon- 
ica’s surely considerable salary, she has mounting debts: old debts? new 
debts? Where does Monica's considerable salary go? Is it to the sister, the 
brother, who is in an institution, who needs more money? 

“Td be so happy to help. I have much more than I need,” Cecily says, but 
Monica reaches across the bed, traces the line of Cecily’s cheek, pulls her head 
down, and kisses her on the lips. She says, “Darling, you are too good, such an 
angel in my life, but no, please, don’t even think of it. I couldn’t. I don’t want to 
spoil our friendship, which is so precious to me. You have made my life so 
much richer.” 


In late June, the telephone calls stop. Nor does Monica respond when Cecily 
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calls. Cecily checks her messages compulsively if she leaves her apartment 
even for a moment, but there is nothing from Monica. She hovers near the 
telephone as though it were a volcano. 

Monica does not open her door when Cecily convinces the doorman to let 
her go upstairs and beats on her door. “I know you're in there, please open 
up!” As the days pass she becomes increasingly worried, desperate. She can- 
not eat, sleep, or concentrate on her work, on anything else. 

In desperation she tells Andrei. They are sitting watching the television and 
eating grilled fish. “I’m worried about Monica. I haven’t heard from her,” she 
says. He glances at her, shrugs, and says, “I don’t know what to tell you.” 


She looks at Andrei’s grey, tired face and finds herself asking, “Do you think | 


she might be a gay woman, or perhaps bisexual?” 
“Perhaps sex is not her main interest,” he says softly and sadly, almost to 
himself. 


Cecily thinks of the powdered arms, the gauzy coverups, and the poem 


Monica quotes frequently: 


“Of white poppies touched my forehead, at times, 
Drove the pain from my mind with its strange scent. 
But all that’s transient. I can only, now, be well, 
When the other one, so serious and pale, 

The older brother, lowers his dark torch.” 


Monica calls one grey morning in June. 

Cecily says, “I’m awfully busy tonight, indeed all this week.” 

“I’m so sorry I haven’t called for such ages. But now I must see you. Please. 
It’s terribly important. Can you do this for me? Please come here at eight 
tonight. Don’t fail me.” 

Cecily goes to her apartment (for the last time, I am determined) on a rainy 
night, the fragile leaves blown down into the street. She takes no food or wine, 
determined not to stay more than a moment. But when she steps inside the 


narrow entrance hall, Monica stands before her in cut-off shorts with her — 


white shirt tied beneath her breasts, her cat rubbing himself against her legs. 
She looks like a wraith, so pale and thin. Cecily is about to say she can only 
stay for a minute, but Monica throws her arms around her and kisses her on 
the lips, weeping. “Oh, I’m so glad you came! My savior!” she says between 
sobs. 

“What on earth is wrong? What has happened?” Cecily says, moved despite 
herself by the girl’s altered appearance, her obvious deep distress. She sits 


beside her on the sofa, strokes her head which she leans on her shoulder, | 


offers her a handkerchief. 

When Monica speaks, gulping and hiccupping, holding onto Cecily tightly, 
her arm around her waist, all she will say is, “I’m so so frightened. Don’t go. 
Please stay with me,” her whole frail body shaking with fear, tears wetting 
Cecily’s raincoat. Finally she says, “I owe them a huge sum. They have control 
of me now. They will kill me if I don’t come up with the money!” 

“Go to the police.” Cecily, who has still not removed her blue raincoat, says, 
trying to be sensible, though Monica has her by both her hands and is shak- 


ing all over her frail body. She gives off an odor of sweat and panic, her face © 
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pale, the skin yellow, her eyes large and glittering, and her body very thin. In 
it few weeks she seems to have lost half her weight. 

‘The apartment is in total disorder, clothes, objects thrown around in disar- 
ray Outside the rain beats hard against the windows, and the wind blows. 
Cecily is trying to think, to help the girl in some sensible way, but the sound of 
the rain and the wind, the girl’s words make her head spin. 

“I cannot go to the police! Are you out of your mind? That would mean cer- 
tain death. These are people you cannot rat out with impunity.” 

“Well, let me go. They will protect you, the police will make sure these peo- 
ple don’t get at you.” 

She shakes her head. “There is no protection from people like this. They are 
everywhere. They know everyone. Besides, the police would arrest me! Or 
they would force me to inform and that would mean certain death. The police 
would know I was implicated, which I am. Oh, it’s hopeless, hopeless—how can 
| possibly find the money?” she says and begins to weep. 

“We'll have to tell Andrei. He’ll know what to do,” Cecily says. 

Monica looks horrified. “Not Andrei! He’d have me fired if he knew I’d been 
using. He’d feel obliged to tell them at the hospital. He’d demand my dis- 
missal.” 

Cecily says, “But he no longer has any power at the hospital. He never talks 
to anyone there anymore.” 

“They would listen to him—a man; an elderly, distinguished doctor. He 
would feel obliged to be truthful. He is persuasive when he is convinced—well 
unless we could prove he was not in his right mind, which might not be 80 
hard. He does seem in a troubled state of mind, doesn’t he? He is not well 
liked at the hospital. But let’s try to keep him out of this.” 

“I would have to tell him to access a large sum,” Cecily says. “We have joint 
accounts. The bank would never let me take a large sum out without his con- 
sent, just as he couldn’t without mine.” 

“Don’t you have power of attorney?” 

Cecily remembers how Andrei had taken his own mother, diagnosed with 
early dementia, to the locked ward. 

“I rue the day you were born!” she said as he turned from her and left her 
alone in the place, where she had died fast, refusing food or drink. 

Afterwards, he had wanted to give Cecily power of attorney. “You have to 
promise to do me in if I become gaga, or have a stroke or something of that 
kind. I don’t want to linger as a vegetable. ’'ve seen too much of that,” he said. 

“Td never be able to do something like that,” she said. 

“It would be the most generous act you could make,” he had said, looking 
into her eyes. 

“Only if you promised to do the same for me,” she had replied. 

Now she just listens to the rain beat against the window, goes into the bath- 
room and stands before the mirror staring at her white hair tied back from 
her pale face, thinking of her love for Andrei, what would be best for all. Then 
she looks down at the heart-shaped case on the side of the sink. 

Something makes her open it and rummage around amongst the baubles 
until she comes up with something bright and blue, her blue diamond, which 
she slips into the palm of her hand. 

When she gets home Andrei is sitting at his desk in the half-dark. She 
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I'S. A WONDERFUL 
BAT BACE 


by James Powell 


Art by Mark Evan Walker 


ack in the days when old black-and-white movies were the main tele- 

vision fare, people said that if you chanced on the one your parents 

saw in the theater the night you were conceived you would feel a sen- 

sation like angels passing or someone walking on your grave. That’s 
how Hilda Ross discovered, and her mother confirmed as best she could 
remember, that It’s a Wonderful Life had preceded her conception. For 
Hilda this made Mr. and Mrs. George Bailey (a.k.a. Jimmy Stewart and 
Donna Reed) her godparents and herself an honorary citizen of Bedford 
Falls. Hilda never told this to anyone, her generation not thinking it proper 
to discuss the circumstances of one’s conception. Besides, everybody needs 
a secret or two to smile over. 

Among other things she learned from her mother was how to clean house 
and take pride in the little world around her. Hilda also believed, like her 
mother, that lying in bed she too could hear dust settling, smudges creeping 
up onto the windowpane, and dust bunnies breeding under the furniture. 
Neatness became her calling. But opposites attract and so she married 
Chester Ross, whose job seemed to be leaving a mess in his wake. But she 
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loved him and picked up after him. Author of around 140 published 
Topether they bought a modest Z eee i 
Queen Anne style house with a tur- short so the Hajonty of which 


first appeared in FOMM, James 
Powell is singular in his ability to 


rol instead of a tower. She nick- 
inmed it Annie but Chester teased 


her by calling it Wild Carrot, the ale i df 
aume their part of southern Ontario combine mystery, humor, and tantasy 
pave to the wildflower Queen Anne’s in the short space ofa story. He is a 
hace é 

They had two children, a boy and er of both the EQMM Readers 


Award and Canada’s prestigious 
Arthur Ellis Award, and his work is 
frequently reprinted in best-of-the- 
year anthologies in the mystery, fantasy, 
and horror genres. A Canadian 
citizen, James Powell has made his 


a yirl, Chester died when they were 
ii high school. When the doctor 
deseribed the condition that killed 
lim as a disorder Hilda had to smile 
(hrough her mourning, for she knew 
he meant untidiness. 

The children inherited their 
luther’s untidy ways and she knew 
tliat’ behind her back they rolled 
(heir eyes at her constant cleaning. 
Altor college one moved to Vancouver and the other to Halifax, as if to get as 
liv “way as they could from her tidiness. Hilda didn’t mind, for now she could 
do something she (and Annie, she was sure) had always dreamed of doing— 
‘he had white wall-to-wall carpeting installed in the living room. 

She was happy to be alone in a house she took care of and loved. (She knew 


home in the U.S. for many years. tT 


Annie liked to be cleaned the way a thoroughbred horse enjoys a good cur- 
rycombing.) The pair of them were a little bit of Bedford Falls in a world tee- 
tering toward its evil brother Pottersville. 

After that, when grandchildren came into the world, she flew to visit her 


wn and her daughter on alternate years. It was tidier than having them come 
to see her. She loved her grandchildren and saw touches of herself in some 
nd in others, poor things, touches of Chester. 

Hilda’s closest friend in town was Gladys Brody from church who lived in a 
rambling Victorian just up the street, one her husband Leon had grown up in 
and inherited from his parents. Gladys was lanky where Hilda was petite 
(neat and petite, she liked to think) and a really terrible housekeeper. But to 
really succeed neatness-wise you needed a messy best friend. On Gladys’s vis- 
its Hilda could tell how much she admired Annie, whose compact size she was 
sure was how Hilda could keep it so tidy. 

Hilda and the Brodys went to breakfast at the local Tim Horton’s after Sun- 
day church. Leon was a portly white-haired man with a red face and an opti- 
mistic attitude. As he liked to say, “It’s always darkest before the dawn.” 

One particular Sunday in October Gladys seemed preoccupied, prompting 
Hilda to ask if anything was wrong. Her friend said, “I know your views on 
the subject but ’'m afraid we’ve got mice.” 

Hilda wasn’t surprised. 

“It’s only the cute little field mice with the white chests looking for a warm 
place to pass the winter,” Gladys added hopefully. “Not those smelly gray 
lurky things, the all-year-long ones.” 
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“A mouse,” insisted Hilda, “is a mouse.” 

Gladys nodded and hung her head. 

Then Leon came to her rescue with, “Hey, let’s count our blessings. If you’ve 
got mice it means you don’t have rats.” 

Hilda blinked and had to ask why. Leon told her that when rats moved in 
the first thing they ate were the mice. Hilda saw the logic of this. Still, it came 
as a bolt out of the blue because she most certainly didn’t have mice. 

Back home after breakfast Hilda hurried to the door in her entrance hall- 
way that led down to the basement and peered into the darkness. She sniffed, 
her nose searching for the smell of mice, whatever they smelled like. But her 
house or any part of it never smelled of anything but soap and disinfectant. 
Did that mean she had rats? 

That night, fearful of the thought, she chose to sleep with the old Browning 
automatic pistol her late husband had won at cards and brought back from 
the Korean War. He’d taught her how to use it many years before when the 
neighborhood had been bothered with prowlers. 

The next morning she considered calling an exterminator. But she still 
wasn’t sure she had rats. And that would be a public admission of the fact. 
Maybe she should get a rat terrier. But she was too embarrassed to ask the 
pet shop people if they killed instinctively or had to be trained to do the job. 
Besides, the thing would shed all over her nice white carpet. 

Before all this, when she went to the supermarket Hilda’d always hurried 
through the aisle with the mousetraps and poisons. But now it occurred to her 
that this might lead some people to suspect she had rats. So she started lin- 
gering over these shelves and sometimes even heard herself saying, “Pesky lit- 
tle things, those mice, but at least they mean we don’t have rats. Rats eat 
them, you know.” 

After several weeks of worry, Hilda finally decided to go the exterminator 
route and chose Raymond Goode, who sang baritone in the choir at church, a 
well-spoken widower whose trucks were familiar around town with their 
bright “Goode Riddance” logo. But first she got him to talk about his work. He 
was clearly pleased by her interest and quick to speak about what he did, 
until she wondered about other locals who might be having problems. Here he 
would give no specifics, citing exterminator-client privilege. She decided then 
and there to hire him. 

Her instructions about the arrival of his representative were detailed. 
Goode’s man was to park the truck down the street in front of the Brodys— 
she had already started blaming Leon for how she felt—and either leave his 
logoed jacket in the truck or fold it inside-out over his arm. She also asked 
that he clean his shoes on the doormat before he came into the house. 

Hilda was surprised when Goode himself arrived at the appointed hour, 
jacket folded as per instructions. “We are friends,” he explained, “and it’s less 
of an intrusion this way.” 

She was impressed with how well he cleaned his shoes on the doormat. She 


_hadn’t known his wife, but the woman seemed to have trained him well. She 


led Goode over to the door down to the basement. Then she returned to the 
living room to await his report. The time he spent down there suggested thor- 
oughness. When he finally came up, he stopped at the step down into the liv- 
ing room with its white carpet. When she invited him in, he started to reach 
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down to untie his shoes. Then he stopped and straightened up. She knew he 
was going to deliver his report from there. She suspected he couldn’t remem- 
ber if the socks he was wearing had holes or not. That touched her. 

“Rats?” she asked at last. 

When Goode told her she didn’t have rats she could hear the sadness in his 
voice because he couldn’t help her and wasn’t going to lie and take her money. 
Clearly he was a near-Bedford Falls person and wouldn’t have done that. She 
decided he resembled Clarence, the fledgling angel in the movie, the one who 
wanted to do good and win his wings. At the same time, as far as the rats 
went she didn’t believe the man knew what he was talking about. 

A week after his visit Goode returned to check again. Just to be sure, he 
said. When he came up from the basement with more head-shaking she 
invited him into the living room. It was obviously an invitation he expected 
for he quickly took off his shoes and his white socks were brand new. Her 
knight in shining white socks, she thought of him after that. 

She suspected Goode had deeper, matrimonial intentions. Perhaps she 
would think about it one day. Marrying an exterminator might end any talk 
that she had rats. Or would it? She remembered her mother clucking over the 
unruly, ill-bred children of the pastor of their church back then and saying 
they reminded her of the story of the shoemaker’s children who proverbially 
ran around barefoot. 

Besides, Goode, well trained or not, would need to be whipped into shape. 
Well, one problem at a time, she told herself. The rats came first. 

Regretting the dishonesty of her supermarket remarks, Hilda now found 
herself wishing she really did have mice. Finally she went to the pet store, 
bought six white mice, and released them in the basement with some cheese 
to keep them. Maybe white mice wouldn’t be so bad. And at least now, 
supermarket-wise, she could truthfully say she had mice. But the next morn- 
ing, as far as she could tell, the mice had vanished. Obviously the rats had 
eaten them. But why hadn’t they eaten the cheese? Hilda decided the rats 
wanted to attract more mice. 

But later, sitting up in her living room, she suddenly wondered if rats didn’t 
like the taste of white mice and had just chased them out of the basement. 
She quickly tucked her feet up under her. What if, even now, the white mice 
were hiding in her white rug? She looked around her, eyes sharp for the tell- 
tale pink of nose and tail. Finally she gave up and tiptoed carefully out of the 
room, not wanting to crush a mouse underfoot. 

That night she slept fitfully. Ears that could hear dust bunnies mating 
could certainly hear white mice and hers told her she did. And rats in the dis- 
tance. 

All right, she was to blame for the white mice being there. But Annie was 
the one who let the rats, Pottersville rats, Hilda was sure, into the house, giv- 
ing them a back door into Bedford Falls. The Baileys would certainly know the 
filthy creatures had come from their godchild’s house and most certainly 
could never forgive Hilda for that. And Annie, who was supposed to have been 
the companion of her old age, had revealed herself to be a whited sepulcher, 
Bedford Falls on the outside and Pottersville on the inside. Then and there 
Hilda knew her life was over. She couldn’t spend another night in this place, 
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once the house of her dreams. But she was determined to take Annie and 
Leon, the messenger of her unhappiness, with her when she went. 

The next afternoon she went to her lawyer to make changes in her will. 
Then she had her hair done. After that she returned to “the damn house,” as 
she now called Annie, and put on her Sunday best. Then, giving the place an 
up-and-down look that said, “You are in for one big surprise,” she closed the 
front door for the last time. j 

Hilda left with the Browning in her purse. Goodbye Bedford Falls, hello 
Pottersville, she told herself. Then she crossed the street and walked up to the 
Brodys’. She rang their bell and waited with the weapon behind her back. As 
she had planned, it was near dinnertime, when Gladys would be in the 
kitchen amid her mess of making the meal, and it was Leon who answered 
the door. Happy to see her, he invited her in. She shot him as he stood aside to 
let her pass. He never knew what hit him. “Be careful what you say and who 
you say it to, Leon,” she told the corpse. 

The shot brought Gladys to the kitchen door. Hilda smiled to show she 
intended her friend no ill will. Being married to Leon, as far as Hilda was con- 
cerned, meant she’d suffered enough. Besides, Gladys had another part to 
play in Hilda’s plan. 

Then Hilda turned and walked back to “what’s-its-name,” the house. But 
she didn’t go inside. She used the barrel of the Browning to smash the bulb in 
the porch light. Then she sat down on the glider and waited until the sound of 
the police sirens came. Now she knew her time was coming and, resting her 
elbow on the porch railing, aimed carefully and shot out the streetlight at the 
curb. Porch lights came on in a few of the houses around her and she saw her 
neighbors coming out. 

With the sirens closer, Hilda hoped there’d be searchlights and television 
cameras and bullhorns ordering her to come out with her hands up. She knew 
what she’d say. “Come and get me, coppers,” she would shout back in her best 
Pottersville voice. “Come and get me.” When they did, she would shoot over 
their heads. She had nothing against these upholders of the law. This was 
going to be a case of suicide by policeman, her ticket to Pottersville, a new 
world for her to conquer tidy-wise and the only place left for her to go. 

Maybe her grandkids would see it on TV with the headline “Neatnik granny 
dies in a blaze of gunfire.” (Hilda touched her hair.) 

As she waited, the weapon heavy in her lap, she heard a rustling in the 
bushes around the porch and thought she saw movement across her dark 
grass. She knew what it was. The rats were deserting the sinking ship! “Dirty 
rats,” she shouted at them in a voice twisted with contempt. Somehow they 
knew what was coming. They knew that she had willed her house to Gladys, 
who, she was sure, would choose to live there now that Leon was dead. Let the 
traitorous Annie see how she liked Gladys’s housekeeping! @ 


Visit our blog SOMETHING Is GOING TO HAPPEN, for talke about 
suspense, short stories, and the mystery-fiction scene. You'll tind posts by 
editor Janet Hiateleings and an array of guest bloggers (including authors, 

ans, anc more) on a variety o topics. It’s a great place 


avelivieta, historians, 


for reacera to weigh in too. 


www.somethin gisgoingtohappen.net 
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THE LURE OF THE 
GReen Door 


by Norizulei Rintaro 


Translated from the Japanese by Ho-Ling 


Norizulei Rintaré is part of the “new 
Wong. Adapted by John Pugmire. 


os van Wey 
traditionalist” movement in Japanese 


1. mystery writing, which emphasizes the 
o you have any plans for 
tomorrow?” asked Sawada 
Honami across the coun- 
ter of the reference sec- 

tion of the municipal library. 
“T have an appointment with the 
editor of Fiction Nova, probably to 

® ask me to write a short story.” 

“That’s too bad. Just when I was 
about to ask you out on a date.” 

» Those were the words that 
® came out of her mouth, but she 
£ didn’t look particularly disap- 
® pointed; in fact, she appeared 
2 completely indifferent. Honami 
5 was the librarian of the public 
& reading room. 

Norizuki Rintaro did his utmost to feign nonchalance. “Well, I could can- 
cel it. That is, if you’re really serious about wanting me to go.” 

Honami chuckled: 

“What a coincidence. I was only thinking of inviting you, the great author 
’ Norizuki, if you really wanted to go with me.” 

The great author Norizuki? She was toying with him. It is at times like 
these that a man has to stand his ground and show he’s not a pushover. 
, Rintaro bit back the words “I really want to go” that almost came out of his 
, mouth. Luckily, at that moment, a man, probably a university student, 
» came to the counter and returned some magazine back issues. Honami 


art of puzzle construction. He has won 
numerous awards, including the Mys- 
tery Writers of Japan award for best 
story, for “An U. rban Legend Puzzle,” 
published here in translation in 2004. 


He returns to our pages with another 
story featuring sleuth Norizulzi Rintaro. 
The matching of his character's name 


to his byline is the first of many 


John Pugmi 


resemblances to a classic writer our 


readers all should know! 
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checked the volume numbers and went over to the archives. When she came 
back, she said: “I wear contact lenses in my time off.” 

Rintaré glared at Honami. “That’s not fair.” 

“Oh, I was just talking to myself.” 


As if to call attention to the topic, she pushed her glasses up to her fore- 
head. A hopeless fight, Rintaro realized. 

Honami rested her elbows on the counter and picked up the telephone. 

“What’s the number of the editorial department of Miction Nova?” She 
wasn’t going to take no for an answer. In his mind, Rintaro clicked his tongue, 
then told her the number. When she was put through she changed her man- 


ner and started to speak politely: 

“Hello, am I speaking with the editorial department of liction Nova? This is 
Norizuki Rintaro’s secretary, Sawada. Regarding the appointment for tomor- 
row, I’m sorry but he’s obliged to cancel because some urgent business has 
come up. Business? Well, don’t tell anyone, but an un precedented locked-room 
murder has occurred and Norizuki-san’s assistance is required.” 

Rintaré grabbed the receiver from Honami. 

“This is Norizuki speaking. What you were told just now isn’t quite true. 
There’s no unprecedented locked-room murder, so please don’t worry. But I 
can’t meet you tomorrow. Something urgent has come up. Yes, very urgent. 
No, it’s not to recover from drinking. I really have to attend to it. No, I am not 
refusing your request for a story. I will write one with pleasure. Fiction Nova 
is such a wonderful magazine. Yes, yes. What? An impossible crime? An 
unprecedented locked-room murder? No problem. Leave it to me. Page count 
and deadline .. . ? Understood. Yes, I know. What? A beautiful secretary? No, 
that’s a misunderstanding. Just a little joke. Please don’t start any rumors.” 

Emphasizing the last part, he hung up. Honami was giggling as if she’d had 
nothing do to with it. 

“Do you always speak to your editors in such an obsequious fashion?” 

“You're the one to talk. You put me in a spot with your outrageous talk. An 
unprecedented locked-room murder .. . it’s easy for you to say. Because of 
that, ’m now saddled with a difficult assignment.” 

“T’d already told them it was very urgent, so it had to be something of that 
caliber.” 

Rintaré sighed. He’d been beaten from the start. But he’d already known it 
would end like this. 

“I know, I know. Life, the universe, and everything, you are always com- 
pletely and a priori right. I am in love with the whole being that is you.” 

“If you had just said that right away.” 

Rintard gave an exaggerated shrug of his shoulders while his thoughts 
went to the offer he had just accepted from Fiction Nova. An unprecedented 
locked-room murder? That may sound simple, but . . . If this is what I have to 
do each time I want a date with her, then Ill be a master of the impossible 
crime by the time I finally get the girl. Not a bad deal, come to think of it. 


The next day Rintaré headed happily to the place they were going to meet. 
Honami was already there. He called out to her, but she reacted furiously: 

“T had a look at Fiction Nova. It’s a magazine with nude photos of adult 
video actresses on the cover! If you write for such a magazine, your female 
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readers will turn away from you, you know. That’s assuming you have any 
female readers.” 

“Those aren’t nude photos,” Rintar6o said emphatically. 

“Lies. If those aren’t nudes, what do you call it?” 

“A calendar.” 

Honami puffed her cheeks. 

“You have an unbelievably male-chauvinistic heart. With such ideas, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if you end up as a human sacrifice for feminist fighters.” 

This is like a conversation from a Robert B. Parker novel, thought Rintaro. 
He launched a counterattack: 

“Now let me say something, as one with an unbelievably male-chauvinistic 
heart. You lied to me. You told me you wore contact lenses in your time off.” 

“That's not a lie,” retorted Honami calmly. “Today’s a work day.” 

“Work ...?” 

Now that she mentioned it, her clothes were rather neat and not meant for 
a day of fun. 

“Let me tell you what this is about. There was a proposal some time ago to 
donate a private collection to our library. However, problems arose afterwards 
and now we're having difficulties with the other party. The library director 
has designated me his negotiator. I finally got an appointment to negotiate 
directly with the other party. We’re going to visit the home of the books’ owner 
right now. As overtime work, of course. So I don’t deserve to be called a liar. 
But the appointment is for two o’clock in Kichiyoji, so we have to leave right 
now. I'll tell you the details on the way. You did bring your car, didn’t you?” 

In short, he was to be her chauffeur. No, maybe even less than that. Who 
was going to pay for his overtime work? 


Muttering to himself, Rintaréd grabbed the steering wheel. Honami eyed the 
titles of the music tapes on the passenger’s seat. 

“These are all old songs. Don’t you have newer tapes?” she asked. 

Rintaro switched on the player and they went north on the Kanpachi-dori 
to the accompaniment of rock guitars. After a while, Honami nudged Rintaro 
with her elbow. 

“Can I turn the volume down? I still have to tell you the details.” 

“Of course. Go ahead.” 

Without waiting to be asked, Honami switched the sound off. She looked as 

if she had had all she could bear. 
. “The book donor’s name is Sugata Kuniaki, the youngest son of a wealthy fam- 
ily. He’s sort of a fantasy-literature fanatic turned adult. He’s been collecting rare 
and valuable books, mostly related to occultism and mysticism, since he was a 
teen. After university he worked at a bank for a while, but his obsession became 
more intense and he eventually resigned his job. Ever since, he’s been working 
in the president of his own fanzine, translating some minor works under the 
ime Kurori Arashita and living his life surrounded by the books he loves.” 

“Kurori Arashita. A play on Aleister Crowley, known as the most influential 
occultist of all time.” 

“Our library director became acquainted with Sugata at a party somewhere. 
(Our director is a well-known person at some very strange places.) Thinking 
Sugata was an interesting person, we invited him on several occasions to 


lecture at the library’s ‘foreign literature’ seminars. He was only too happy to 
oblige and be recognized for his expertise, and promised us he would donate 
his entire collection in the event of his death. He didn’t just say that, he really 
meant it and made a provision for it in his will.” 

Rintaré looked enquiringly at his companion. “So, Sugata died recently?” 

Honami nodded mysteriously. 

“At the end of last year, he was found hanged in the study of his house.” 

“So, suicide?” 

“Yes. It seems he had manic-depressive tendencies and had been undergo- 
ing hospital treatment. That may have been the reason he quit his job at the 
bank. He didn’t leave a note, but it was probably an impulsive suicide.” 

“That’s really sad to hear.” 

“He didn’t have any children, and his widow was his only family. She, how- 
ever, is a very suspicious woman and has dreamt up all kinds of pretexts for 
not giving us the books. Setting aside the legality of the will, we at the library 
can’t simply ignore the wife and take the books forcefully, because they were 
the goodwill gift of a deceased person. We're prepared to listen to what she 
has to say, but the woman is so vague and elusive we haven’t even been able 
to talk the matter through with her.” 

“For someone so keen on feminism, the way you said ‘the woman’ sounds 
rather disdainful.” 

“Do you have to jump on everything I say?” 

“Okay, okay. So, why doesn’t she want to give up the books?” 

“That’s the problem: We don’t even know why. Maybe some private collector or 
bookseller offered her a hefty sum for the books. It’s supposed to be a collection to 
make any enthusiast’s mouth water. If that’s the case, then the wife should just 
say so and we'll work something out together. As things stand, we really don’t 
know what she’s thinking and even the director is having difficulty with her. So 
that’s why I’m acting as proxy today to try and find out her real intentions.” 

“T see.” 

Rintaro’s interest was aroused. It wasn’t just what Honami said: There seemed 
to be something fishy about the whole business. Tapping his fingers on the steer- 
ing wheel, he asked: “Was it really suicide? Was homicide considered at all?” 

Honami moved her fingers like a metronome and clicked her tongue: 

“That was a rather predictable question.” 

“I’m sorry. Comes with the profession.” 

“Well, then I'll answer in a predictable way. When the body was discovered, 
the door was bolted from the inside and they had to break it down to open it 
from the hallway. Simply put, the room where Sugata Kuniaki was found 
hanged was a genuine locked room which nobody could have entered or left.” 

Rintaré’s eyes lit up. 

“So, what you said on the phone yesterday wasn’t made up on the spur of 
the moment?” 

“Correct. But, unfortunately, I don’t think there is a novel-like ending to this 
case. Locked-room murders only exist in fiction.” 

Rintaro shook his head vehemently: 

“No, no, it’s too soon to say that. First of all, it’s very strange for someone 
who aspired to be a magician like Crowley to commit suicide.” 

“Maybe so.” 
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“Tt simply is so.” 

“But isn’t that a rather inconsiderate thing to say about the dead?” 

“That's a different matter.” 

Honami looked thoughtful and muttered: “I don’t think it was murder, but 
now you mention it, there were some strange circumstances surrounding 
Sugata’s suicide.” 

“Such as what?” 

“Do you know “The Door in the Wall’?” 

“An H.G. Wells story about a green door that leads to a different world. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Because the Green Door is in Sugata Kuniaki’s study.” 


2, 
As they drove, Rintaro recalled the plot of the Wells story. The story’s protago- 
nist was the young and successful politician Wallace. One night, he confessed 
the following story to the narrator, with whom he had been friends since their 
student years: 

When he was five, Wallace was playing outside on his own and went through 
a green door in a white wall. What he found on the other side was a different 
world, a magical country: marble flowers, frolicking panthers, a beautiful woman, 
and a sublime palace. He spent his time playing wonderful games there. Finally, 
a woman with a mesmerizing look showed him a mysterious book describing his 
life up until then in detail. As he was reading this book and comparing it with 
his own memories, he found himself back in the grey everyday life of the city of 
London. Four years later, when he was nine, he again came across the green 
door as he was playing. But because he had told his secret to his friends, the 
door disappeared. The third time he saw the door was when he was seventeen. He 
saw it several times after that, but never took a look inside. Having found success 
in life, he had lost his yearning for the world on the other side of the green door. 

He continued working hard and he didn’t see the door again until he was 
approaching his fortieth birthday and starting to feel disillusioned with life. 
Forgetting vulgar things like fame and financial success, he spent his days 
walking around the town desperately searching for the green door. 

The narrator doesn’t believe his story. But some time later, he finds a news 
article reporting Wallace’s death. He had fallen into a deep pit in a fenced-off 
construction site. One of the workers had forgotten to lock the gate. 

Had Wallace had some kind of hallucination? At the end, the narrator asks the 
reader the following question: Did the door betray him? We think that this world 
is fair and normal. The pit was fenced off. From our point of view, Wallace went 
from a safe world to the darkness, to danger, to death. But did he think so as well? 

“Sugata loved that story,” Honami said. “He probably identified himself with 
the protagonist, leaving the real world to enter a fantasy world. He loved the 
story so much that he made his own Green Door in his study.” 

Rintaré looked doubtful. “How? Did he ask the devil to make him a magic 
door?” 

“Of course not. He may have been a specialist in the occult, but of course 
even he couldn’t make a real doorway to a different world. His house is an old 
Western mansion, and there were originally two oak doors to his study but 
one of them wouldn’t open at all. Maybe the hinges were rusted, or something 
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like that, but it wouldn’t budge. And so he painted that door green. That was 
his Green Door. There was another door to enter and leave the room by, so 
there was no inconvenience. They say the Green Door hasn't been opened for 
ten years; it watched over the master of the study until his death. 

“So that’s it? I was thinking about some kind of dimensional gap or super- 


é menon.” 
2s Harpreeon while he was still alive, it seems Sugata had told his 
friends: ‘When I die, the Green Door will open again.” 

“And that locked door really opened?” 

Honami shrugged her shoulders. 

“T haven’t heard that, so probably not. The door that was broken open when 
they found the body was the other door; if the Green Door could have been 
opened, then the study wouldn’t have been a locked room. The police have 
examined the study and concluded it was suicide, so there was probably no 

i ved.” 
oe ee oar knew that, generally speaking, fans of the occult love things 
like prophecies and looking into the future, but they seldom turn out to be 


right. This prophecy of Sugata Kuniaki was probably another example. “But 
we may have to take a look at his study and the Green Door just to be sure. 
Can you play along with me in front of the widow?” 

“All right. But I really don’t think it’s a locked-room murder. Don’t blame me 
if you end up with egg on your face.” 

“Warning duly noted.” ’ es 
A collection of occult books and a locked door with a story. It’ smelle 
slightly of crime, but he couldn’t be sure. There was a g0¢ vd chance it was noth- 
ing, but there was his own dignity in front of Honami to consider. A great 

detective, capable of solving the impossible, or just a chauffeur? Go for broke. 
The mansion stood north of Kichiyoji Station, in the middle of a residential 
area near the border with Suginami Ward. Despite the fancy title, the 
“Western mansion” was actually a decrepit wooden two-story building, looking 
like a defunct private hospital. 

“Yd heard the rumors, but this is the first time I’ve seen it. It looks as 
though it has trouble just staying upright.” an ce 

“Tt seems ideal as the dwelling of a specialist in the occult, though. > 

“Td have a nervous breakdown if I had to live here. Hello, is anyone home? 


Honami called out. 
The door slowly opened, making a noise like a frog croaking. A woman stood 


there, dressed in the dark indigo of traditional Japanese clothing. 
“Are you from the library?” she asked. 
Honami nodded. “We talked over the telephone the other day. 'm the librar- 


ian Sawada.” ee 

“Ah, yes, Miss Sawada. I’m Sugata’s wife. 

The infamous widow. She was about thirty-seven or thirty-eight years of age 
and gorgeous. Huge, doelike eyes, a slender nose, and moist, shining lips. 
There was something erotic about the white skin of her neck. 

“And your companion ...?” 

She turned her captivating look on Rintard and his heart started to pound 


faster. 
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“You don’t look like someone from the library. Are you a lawyer or some- 
thing like that?” 

“No, I am just an innocent bystander. Ever since I went to Mr. Sugata’s sem- 
inar last year, I have been a devotee and really wanted to visit his home. I 
begged Miss Sawada here to allow me to come with her today. If it’s not too 
much trouble, I’d really like to see his study. It would make me so happy.” 

It was just a lie he’d concocted with Honami, but the widow didn’t seem to 
doubt him. 

“I see. No, it’s no trouble at all. Please, do come inside.” 

She guided them to the drawing room. When she left to prepare some tea, 
he felt a punch on the shoulder. Honami looked as if she had been holding 
something back for a long time. 

“That was really pathetic. Ogling that woman with such a lecherous look!” 

“What look?” 

“Don’t deny it. Men can’t resist that kind of physically beautiful woman.” 

“Is this what they commonly refer to as ‘jealousy’?” 

“No, just a warning before you fall flat on your face.” 

“Now I understand why the director sent you to negotiate with the widow.” 

At that moment, the topic of their conversation returned, so the two stopped 
talking. As she was lining up some fancy porcelain teaware on the table, the 
widow said: “Sorry you had to come all this way. I have a rather weak body 
and going outside makes me very tired.” 

“Have you been alone ever since your husband died?” Rintard asked. 

The widow sat down opposite him and said: “There’s a housekeeper who 
comes here every other day, but I’ve been alone for the rest of the time. This 
house is too big for a widow. If only we'd had children—” 

Honami coughed loudly, cutting off her complaints. 

“Mrs. Sugata.” It was a sudden, harsh tone. “I’m sorry to interrupt, but we 
need to talk business. The reason we came today is to discuss your husband’s 
donation. ’m asking you bluntly, why are you refusing to hand over the books?” 

“Refusing is such a harsh word... .” 

“We've made several attempts so far, but all you’ve given us is vague replies, 
40 we can only interpret it as refusal. We’re not criticizing you, but we would 
like to know why. If something has come up, please tell us. If you have a good 
reason, we'll try to accommodate you.” 

The widow hesitated for a moment, then sat bolt upright as if to signal that 
uhe had made up her mind. She spoke hesitatingly. “I apologize if I caused you 
any trouble, but I thought that if I told you, you wouldn’t believe me, so I kept 
silent. But, in fact, he appeared.” 

“He?” 

“My husband.” 

The two looked at each other in bewilderment. 

Ilonami asked carefully: “Do you mean ... your husband’s ghost?” 

“Yes.” The widow nodded, averting her eyes. “It happened about two days 
aller the seven-day period of mourning, in the middle of the night. The hairs 
ou my neck stood on end, and when I opened my eyes my husband was sitting 
eur my pillow. I think they call it sleep paralysis, but I couldn’t move my 
lily or say anything. And when I looked into his eyes, he said: “Yoshiko (that’s 
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my name), when I think about how my books are going to be given away, I just 
can’t find spiritual rest. Because those books I collected, they were my life, 
you know. It would be more fitting if they were to stay here and rot away 
together with the house. I was too hasty when I wrote that will. I hadn’t 
thought it through. I’m sorry, but I want you to protect my books and not give 
them to anybody while you're still here. That’s the only regret of my life.’ He 
asked me the same thing over and over again and when the sun came up, he 
simply disappeared. And to prove it wasn’t just a dream, I found one of my 
husband’s bookplates on my pillow the next morning. There was no sign of 
that the evening before, of course. That’s when I understood that my hus- 
band’s ghost really had come. He came again several times after that, repeat- 
ing his wish. I don’t expect you to believe me, but I made up my mind then 
and there. So the reason I have been so reluctant to give up the books is that I 
was following my late husband’s wishes. The reason I have kept quiet about 
this until now is that I thought that, even if I told you this honestly, you 
wouldn’t believe me. Even as I speak, I understand that it’s not a convincing 
story. Having reached this point—I know that this sounds rather selfish, but 
could you respect my husband’s wishes and forget the whole donation?” 
Having finished her story, the widow looked determinedly at Honami. It 
was a desperate attempt, and she had given it everything. Honami looked 
bewildered and unsure how to react. If she just called the woman a liar, that 
would hardly help the discussion. It didn’t seem as though the widow would 


listen to reason. Honami would have enormous trouble convincing her. 
Whichever way it turned out, Rintard had no intention of being witness to a 
fruitless argument. 

“As I’m an outsider, I think it would be better for me to leave, Could I per- 
haps take a look at Mr. Sugata’s books?” 

“Please go ahead.” 

Rintaro was surprised at how easily the widow had agreed. 

“The library’s on the second floor. Go up the stairs and it’s the door straight 
ahead of you. It’s not locked, so feel free to look around,” 

“Doesn’t his ghost haunt the place?” Rintar6 asked jokingly, but the widow 


said calmly, “It will be all right if you’re just looking.” 

“Well then, since you’re so kind ...” 

As Rintaré stood up, he saw Honami glaring at him as if she were looking 
at a soldier fleeing from the front lines. He answered her look with a wink. 
This is a joint operation, you understand. Your mission is to keep the widow 
here while I investigate the study. I’m counting on you. At least, that’s what 


he’d intended to convey, but he wasn’t sure she’d understood. After a brief 
struggle with the badly fitting door, Rintaro fled the room. 

As he went up the winding stairs, every step made a squeaking sound. It 
was as if the house had grown old and senile. If he happened to release one or 
two ghosts from such a house, he doubted they would complain. He counted 


the steps of the stairway. Precisely thirteen. Someone had been attentive 
while designing the house. 

The library ran from the eastern wing to the middle of the house, taking up 
about one third of the second floor. Opening the door the widow had 
described, he was greeted by that damp, stuffy smell particular to old books. 
This wasn’t just a library, it was an archive. Bookcases that could be moved 
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along rails were lined up neatly and were all chock full of books. At a rough 
estimate, there couldn’t be less than 8,000 books here. 

Awestruck, Rintar6 stared at the precious collection Sugata Kuniaki had 
left behind and let out a deep sigh. This wasn’t your everyday library. He 
fought for a while with the temptation and, having killed the bookworm 
inside him, returned to his duty as a detective and started his businesslike 
and non-bibliophilic investigation. 


2: 
By the time he got back to the drawing room, the women had stopped talking 
and were drinking their tea. It was like a short break during a grueling fight; 
the tense atmosphere was almost palpable. 

“That was a long time,” Honami said reproachfully. If he wasn’t careful, she 
might vent all her anger on him. Don’t do anything to anger the gods. Rintar6 
pretended to have been distracted by all the books on the second floor and 
said: “That was very impressive, Mrs. Sugata. Like a treasure mountain. I had 
to pull myself away in order to leave the room. Even one hour wasn’t long 
enough to take in everything. There are many books that are too important to 
be hidden away.” 

“It was my husband’s pride and joy,” the widow said carefully. 

“That's why it would be better if more people could—” Honami said, but 
Rintar6 interrupted her. 

“Mishima’s Evil Spirit was especially surprising. I'd heard the rumors, but I 
never believed it actually existed.” 

oegim immediately looked serious. “Mishima’s Evil Spirit? What do you 
mean?” 

“A detective novel Mishima Yukio! wrote sometime in Showa 40 (1965), under 
the pen name Hirai Kétaro. A continuation of a half-finished story by Edogawa 
Rampo’. According to real mystery fanatics, it’s the ultimate anti-mystery novel 
but because nobody has ever seen the real thing, people have doubted its exis. 
tence. There is a privately published version of Evil Spirit up there.” 

Honami was not sure whether to believe him, and simply said: “That’s 
amazing.” 

“It is amazing! Isn’t it, Mrs. Sugata?” 

Rintaro turned to the silent widow, but she was looking at him as if he were 
speaking double Dutch. He dropped the subject and went on, “If I may, Mrs. 
Sugata, I'd like to ask you something else. They say that in your husband’s 
nludy, there is a door painted green. And that Mr. Sugata had said before he 
(lied: ‘When I die, the Green Door will open again’ That’s really interesting. 
Wor future reference, I would very much like to take a look at the real thing.” 

Mor a moment, the widow looked very suspiciously at him. She recovered 
quickly and said nonchalantly, “Of course. But that was a form of amusement 
lor my husband, so you will probably just be disappointed when you see it. 
Miss Sawada, would you also like to take a look?” 

"Yes, please. For future reference,” Honami said, smiling like a Buddha. 


Me fe 
ae ae aye 


| » ¢ 
One of the twentieth century's most notable Japanese authors, nominated three times for the Nobel Prize in 
erature 


“4 seudonym meant to sound like Edgar Allan Poe used by Japanese author Hirai Taro for his mystery fiction. 
tik work helped to shape the genre in Japan. 
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The late Sugata Kuniaki’s study was in the corner of the east wing of the 
ground floor. It was located precisely under the library which Rintaro had just 
investigated. The widow pushed open the old oak door. Rintar6 noticed that the 
hinges on the door were new. Even though it was noon, the room was dark and 
the air was stuffy. Even after the widow had switched on the lights, it seemed 
like there was more shadow than light, making Rintaré think of a cave. 

“Sorry for the mess. After my husband died, I didn’t feel like cleaning up the 
room, and it’s been like this for three months.” 

It was indeed messy. There was a stained couch, a sturdy writing desk, and 
a warm-air heater under the lights. The imprint of a male posterior was still 
visible on the couch, which was surrounded by a jumble of piled books, and 
records of baroque and religious music. It told Rintaré much about the habits 
of the former occupant of the room. The north and south walls were not visi- 
ble, being blocked by slanting bookshelves. The placing of the books was ran- 
dom, and magazines and reference works stuck out everywhere. It looked as 
though everything of importance had been placed within reach of the couch. It 
felt like the workroom of a writer and was the complete opposite of the neat 
orderliness of the library above. 

Rintaro stared at the ceiling. The library was an orderly haven of books, 
whereas the study was more the symbol of man’s imperfect life. That was 
probably an allegory thought up by the occultist. 

“There was a window to light the room at the back, but my husband nailed 
it shut and placed a bookcase in front of it, so no light entered the room. He 
said the darker the better,” the widow explained. Honami found a bronze can- 
dlestick beneath a pile of books. 

“There are traces of wax here. Did he really use this?” 

“Yes, He read by the light of a candle. I told him countless times to stop it, 
as I was afraid of fire, but even until recently the smell of candles came from 
the room. That man was really strange at times.” 

Rintaré went to the Green Door. The eastern wall was the only one free of 
bookcases. Looking back, he saw that it was opposite the door leading into the 
hallway. He turned his gaze back to the Green Door. It might have been a bril- 
liant green when it was first painted, but now the color had turned to moss- 
green. Maybe that’s why the door didn’t match the image in his own mind 
when he first heard the story. If the protagonist of the Wells story had seen 
this door, he would have been disappointed. Even the props at a high-school 
play would have looked better. 

“Can I touch it?” he asked the widow. “Go ahead,” she replied, and Rintaro 
grabbed the doorknob. It seemed a bit rusty, but would turn if a little force 
was used. He gripped it strongly and pulled as hard as he could at the door. It 
didn’t budge. 

“Doesn’t it open outwards?” Honami said. Rintaro nodded and pushed this 
time. But it still didn’t move an inch. When he rammed his shoulder against 
the door with all his might, he fell back. 

Honami couldn’t just stand by, so she took a step forward. 

“And?” 

“1's made to open outwards. But it doesn’t budge at all,” he said. 

“Lot me help” 

Topether with Honami he tried again, but even with the weight of two 
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people, the result was the same. The bookcases were about to fall over because 
of the shock of their body slams, so they had to stop their attempts to force 
open the door. 

“It won’t open, no matter what,’ the widow said, barely hiding a smile. 
“When my husband committed suicide, the police said they needed to examine 
the room and five police officers pushed and pulled the door and made a big 
fuss about it, but the door didn’t move at all. If we force it open, the whole 
mansion might collapse, just like in those old comedy movies.” 

“T see.” Rintaré wiped the sweat off his forehead. “But why doesn’t it open? 
Has it been like this since this house was built?” 

The widow inclined her head. 

“Maybe. I don’t know about the past, but it was already like this when we 
married. Maybe my husband nailed the door shut in a way that’s not visible. 
He had a childish side. . . .” 

“But what about your husband’s prophecy? Didn’t anything change about 
the door after his suicide?” 

The widow shook her head. 

“Nothing at all. I don’t think my husband said it seriously. It was probably 
more like some kind of a wish.” 

Rintar6 turned to look back again at the Green Door. 

“What’s on the other side?” 

“The garden. There is a little porch, so it was designed so you could leave 
the room and get into the garden directly. But because the door won’t open, 
it’s quite useless.” 

“Is this door the same color on the other side?” 

“No, the other side still has its original color.” 

Rintaro scratched his head and went over to the writing desk. He asked the 
widow in a solemn tone: “I believe your husband died in this study?” 

“Yes. He tied his belt to the overhead lights here and hanged himself from 
them.” 

“I heard that when he was found, the door was bolted from the inside.” 

“Yes.” 

“Could you tell me more about it?” 

“You are asking me questions just like a policeman,” she replied hesitantly. 
“Tt was at the end of last year, on the twenty-second of December. My husband 
had always been a late riser, but he hadn’t woken up even though it was the 
afternoon, so I went to check up on him. He would often be up all night and 
then fall asleep in the study. But the door was bolted, so I couldn’t get in. I 
called out to him several times but he didn’t react, so I started to worry. The 
housekeeper wasn’t in that day and I wasn’t able to break down the door on 
my own, so I made an emergency call for an ambulance.” 

“An ambulance?” 

“Yes. I wouldn’t call it woman’s intuition exactly, but I did have a bad feeling 
about it. My husband had been diagnosed as manic-depressive and he had 
attempted to commit suicide before. He even made a will, though he was still so 
young. I thought of the worst possible scenario. And if it turned out to be nothing, 
then it would just be a funny story for later. But my bad feeling was correct... .” 

The widow stopped talking and started to cry. Unfortunately, she looked as 
though she was acting. Rintar6 continued his questions. 
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“So it was the ambulance crew who forced the door open?” 

“Yes. I didn’t know what to do, so I was standing behind them. Because the 
bolt on the door was too strong, they had to break the hinges. When they 
opened the door, I saw my husband’s bare feet as he was dangling in the air. I 
felt sick and left immediately.” 

Rintar6 placed a finger on his chin. If what the widow said was correct, then 
she wouldn’t have had the opportunity to destroy any evidence after the dis- 
covery of the body. This was getting tricky, he thought. 

“Getting back to the prophecy, did your husband say literally: ‘The Green 
Door will open again’?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He didn’t say ‘the green back door,’ for example?” 

The widow looked perplexed. 

“No, he didn’t. But what if he had?” 

“It was just a thought,” said Rintaro. “Colloquially, they call American dollar 
bills greenbacks over there, because dollar bills are green. And that door is at 
the back of the house, so it’s a back door. American dollars, greenbacks. And 
Mr. Sugata was proficient enough in English to work as a translator. The 
green door might have been a play on the green dollar. So he might have hid- 
den money there and intended to leave it to you. Couldn’t his prophecy be a 
message to lead you there?” 

The widow laughed scornfully at Rintard’s suggestion. 

“I don’t think he hid any treasure. If he had that kind of money, he would 
have used it to buy books. Your idea is interesting, but not realistic at all.” 

“Indeed. Who would even say green back door?” Even Honami protested 
against the idea. Rintaré clutched his head and said, “That’s why I said it was 
just a thought. .. .” At that moment, the grandfather clock in the hall struck 
four o’clock. Time for the detective who had forced his way in to leave. 

“Ah, is that the time? I have to leave. You have been very kind.” 

“Wait, but I still have business—” Honami started, but Rintar6é cut her off. 

“But you have another appointment, right? We have to hurry or else we 
won't make it. So, Mrs. Sugata, let’s leave it like that for today.” 

“Fine. Do come back anytime.” 

Rintaro said his goodbyes and pulled the furious Honami along with him 
out of the Sugata mansion. 


“Why did we have to leave so suddenly?” asked Honami after they got into the 
car. “I don’t have another appointment. We came to get a clear answer from that 
woman, but we haven’t got anything. How do I explain that to the director?” 

“Tll explain to him. With that ghost story, any attempt at negotiation would 
have been useless. She has no intention whatsoever of handing over the books.” 

“But I wanted to hear the reason for that, at the very least.” 

“She’s not going to tell you.” 

Honami tilted her head. As Rintar6 started the car, she gave a deep sigh. 

“Maybe you're right. Even while you were out of the room, we didn’t get 
anywhere with our discussion. I had the feeling it was all over when she came 
up with that ghost story. Who’s going to believe it? It’s clearly just a way to 
buy time. There’s probably someone who wants to buy the books.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Rintaro calmly. 
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“Why do you say that?” 

“Tf there really was a buyer, someone would have gone over the books after 
Sugata’s death, so as to make an estimate of the value. But as far as I could 
see, there were no signs of anybody having entered the library for quite some 
time. Judging from the amount of dust there, I was the first to have gone in 
there after her husband’s death.” 

“You certainly took your time in there,’ Honami said vehemently. 

“True, but I think it’s safe to say there’s no other buyer. However, there’s 
another possibility which has to do with what we just discussed in the study. 
Somewhere among the books there might be something important the wife 
doesn’t want to lose, but she doesn’t know where it is exactly, so she can’t lay 
her hands on it. So, she might just be refusing to hand over the books to buy 
herself some time. But that seems unlikely too, because she wouldn't have let 
me, someone she had never seen before, go into the library alone and risk me 
stumbling across the treasure.” 

“True enough.” 

“Furthermore, looking at how we left just now, I could have easily stolen one 
or two rare books and she wouldn’t have noticed anything. In other words, she 
has no interest in the value of the books themselves. In fact, I don’t think she 
has any knowledge of her husband’s collection at all.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T talked about Mishima Yukio, right? That was just a made-up story.” 

Honami looked angrily at Rintar6o and said: “I thought it was! I hadn’t 
heard anything about that novel at all. But that was a rather overblown lie, 
don’t you think?” 

“That was the beauty of it. I wanted to see how she would react. I’m betting 
she doesn’t know anything about Mishima and Rampo. Such a person 
wouldn’t be interested in the collection at all. She has to have some sort of 
dark reason for not handing over the books.” 

Honami nodded vigorously. “So that greenback story just now was also to 
see how she would react?” 

“It was more like a smokescreen to disguise my real intentions. I had been 
asking her all kinds of questions about when her husband died. That’s also 
why we had to leave so quickly. It would have been bad if she’d started to have 
doubts about us.” 

“What do mean having doubts about us?” 

“[m sure she killed her husband and made it look like suicide. The reason 
she doesn’t want to hand over the books is probably that they are somehow 
connected to the crime,” Rintar6 said, in an almost offhand manner. 

Honami looked more doubtful than surprised. “What would be her motive 
for killing her husband?” 

“That’s what we have to investigate now.” 

“But the room was a perfectly locked room. Even if she was the murderer, 
how did she escape from the locked room after the crime? It’s now certain that 
the Green Door doesn’t open and I don’t think she could have used some trick 
on the bolt of the other door, because it was the emergency crew who broke 
the hinges open.” 

“Actually, I think calling the ambulance was done on purpose so as to have a 
third party be witness to the locked room. Feigning sickness and not entering 
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the study was also an act to show that she'd had no chance to destroy any evi- 
dence. It was just one more part of her perfect crime.” 

Honami nodded thoughtfully. “I see, but there is no evidence to prove any of 
that. There’s no entrance to the room except for the door to the hallway. The 
window has been nailed shut and there’s no chimney or air vent or anything 
like that there. Or is it time for your favorite trick, the secret passage?” 

“Hey, don’t say that! Secret passages are strictly forbidden!” 

“But there’s no other way around it. Locked-room murders such as you read 
about in novels don’t lie around every corner, you know. I’m not trying to 
defend her, but the police consider her innocent of any crime and I don’t think 
she has been lying about that either. Just admit it was suicide. It’s just physi- 
cally impossible to escape from that room.” 

“Physically impossible . . .” 

As Rintaré repeated those words, Honami shrugged. She stared at him as if 
he’d gone mad and asked hesitantly: “Don’t tell me you read a book in that 
library and got some strange idea in your head?” 

“Strange idea?” 

Honami said exaggeratedly, “You know, like that the Green Door is the 
entrance to a parallel world and that the criminal fled there, or that there is a 
dimensional gap in that room because of some gravitational force.” 

Rintaro laughed and winked at her. 

“You're very close, actually.” 


4, 

That night, Rintard returned home and had a long talk about the mysterious 
death of Sugata Kuniaki with his father, who worked in homicide at the 
Metropolitan Police Department. Inspector Norizuki showed great interest in 
the case and promised to help his son. The following day, Rintaro and his 
father visited the Musashino police station to exchange information with the 
detective in charge of the case. The Musashino police weren’t enthusiastic at 
first, but Rintaré’s ardor and the inspector’s persuasion won them round and 
a temporary investigation headquarters was set up the same day. 

Three days later, Rintar6 visited the reference section of the library to 
report to Honami. : 

“She’s quite an accomplished liar. I got the cooperation of the Mushashino 
police after we split up and had the widow Sugata and her close relatives 
investigated. We found quite a lot. Firstly, there’s a child.” 

Honami rested her head on her arms. 

“Child? But they don’t have any children.” 

“That was a lie. When we checked the files, we discovered that they had a 
girl who is almost seven years old now. She’s their daughter all right, but she 
wasn’t living with her parents. She was diagnosed with a congenital disorder 
at birth and they put her in some kind of institution. They never visited her, 
they just paid the bills. Mrs. Sugata has never done anything motherly for her.” 

“The poor child.” ie a 

“Not only that, she even lied to the neighbors, saying that her child died at 
birth. She might just have been keeping up appearances, but it’s a really hor- 
rible story.” 

“Yes, indeed. But how is that related to Sugata’s death?” 
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“Let me explain all this in order. She’s not just a failure as a mother, but 
also as a wife. She’d been cheating on her husband and is still having an affair 
with a man called Fujimoto Shinji, a young director of a transportation com- 
pany in Nerima Ward. He’s not married. She’s two years older and they have 
been having an affair for the last three years.” 

Honami guessed what was coming. “He found out about their affair.” 

“Yes. Sugata probably found out about his wife’s affair shortly before the 
murder and must have had a big row with her. From about mid December 
they were fighting every day. I think Sugata told her around that time that he 
was going to divorce her. That’s probably when she decided to kill him.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

Rintaro answered in a grave tone. “It’s the old story: money. You told me that 
Mr. Sugata was the youngest child of a wealthy family. When I looked into it, I 
found out that his father, who’s over seventy years old, is the major stockholder 
of a countrywide hotel chain and his personal worth is at least five billion yen. 
Because he was a bit strange, Mr. Sugata wasn’t usually treated as one of the 
family, but nevertheless he was sure to inherit a great fortune.” 

“So the wife has had her eyes on her father-in-law’s fortune from the outset?” 

“It looks that way. She had been waiting for him to kick the bucket and for 
everything to fall into her husband’s lap. But when Sugata found out about 
her affair and decided to divorce her, that threw a spanner in the works. If the 
divorce came through before her father-in-law died, then she could kiss the for- 
tune goodbye. Not only that, she would also have to pay compensation because 
her love affair was the cause of the divorce. So, to save her future fortune, she 
decided to kill her husband. And here’s where their daughter’s handicap comes 
in. Under the stipulations of the Civil Code, article 887, clause 2, regarding 
inheritance by representation, the right to inherit goes to the daughter. And 
because her daughter is incapable of managing such a fortune, her mother would 
automatically become the supervising authority. That was her plan. But I think 
that, behind the scenes, her lover Fujimoto was the one pulling the strings.” 

Rintard paused and Honami’s expression darkened. She gave a deep sigh. 
“That’s a really sordid story.” 

“Indeed. But, regarding the motive, you can consider it confirmed. Now for 
the final problem: the locked study.” 

“Is what she told us the other day true?” 

“Yes. I’ve talked to every member of the emergency crew that discovered the 
body, and there was not a single lie in her story. The door to the hallway was 
securely locked and she didn’t enter the room.” 

“And the details of the police examination?” 

“The same. After the suicide was reported, they investigated the room thor- 
oughly and concluded there was no other exit except for the door to the hall- 
way. The windows were really nailed shut and they actually did try to break 
open the Green Door with five men, but it didn’t budge at all. And there were 
no signs of the door ever having been forced open. Needless to say, there was 
no secret passage.” 

Honami, her head still in her arms, shook her head. “As I see it, it all seems 
rather hopeless.” 

“It’s too early to say. By the way, before I forget it, let’s talk about the 
ftutopsy report. The estimated time of death was the day before the body was 
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found, around nine P.M. Going by the traces of a belt on the victim’s neck, it 
was deemed to be suicide by hanging, and that was all in the report. The doc- 
tor in charge probably assumed from the start that it was suicide and over- 
looked any evidence pointing to murder. When I asked for confirmation from 
the doctor, he reluctantly admitted that his autopsy might have been insuffi- 
cient. It happens often with this kind of case.” 

“Wait a minute. How could the wife have hung the body of a man from the 
ceiling? It would be too heavy for her.” 

“I never said that she did it by herself. I’m sure her lover helped her. In fact, 
Fujimoto has no real alibi for the night Sugata died. He said he was drinking 
with young people from his transportation company until morning, but that 
doesn’t count as an alibi. He’s the director, and everyone under him would say 
anything he told them to say.” 

Honami thought for a while. She raised her head and pushed the frames of 
her glasses up. 

“Is that really so?” 

“What?” Rintaro blushed, then continued: “But there is something else that 
was going to start in the long holiday in May. She said it was because the 
house had become decrepit and hard to live in, but it’s really to destroy the 
crime scene and every bit of evidence before anyone can look back at the 
crime and solve the mystery of the locked room. The fact that she is planning 
such a reconstruction is proof that she’s guilty.” 

“But that’s hardly convincing evidence. As long as you don’t solve the locked 
room, you can’t prove her to be a murderer.” 

Rintaro laughed. “That’s true. I came to visit you because of that, actually. I 
have to ask your director something.” 

“The director?” 

“I need the cooperation of the library.” 


Two days after that conversation, in the afternoon, with his father, Inspector 
Norizuki, as passenger, Rintard headed for the Sugata house in Kichiyoji. The 
wind felt cold on the skin, but it was a clear blue day. A transportation- 
company truck was parked in front of the house and men in orange work uni- 
forms were loading it with boxes of books. It was the truck Honami’s library 
had hired to pick up the Sugata collection. 

“What an astonishing number of books,” his father observed. Rintaro asked 
one of the workers how the operation was going. We’re a bit behind schedule, 
but we'll be finished in another thirty minutes.” 

Rintard smiled. Everything was going as planned. As the two moved 
towards the building, they heard a woman shouting. Honami and the widow 
were having an argument at the front door. Or rather, the widow was yelling 
but Honami wasn’t making much of an effort to listen. 

“Don’t think that you can do this without any consequences! I'll report you 
to the police for housebreaking!” 

“Please calm down.” 

Inspector Norizuki walked over to the dueling duo. The widow stopped talk- 
ing, surprised by this unknown person’s intrusion, and looked uncertain. The 
elder Norizuki showed her his police badge. 
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“I am Inspector Norizuki of the Metropolitan Police.” 

The widow’s face immediately grew pale. When she saw Rintaro standing 
next to the police inspector, her eyes narrowed to gimlets. 

“,.. You're all in this together.” 

Rintar6o kept a straight face and said: “I’ve solved the mystery of Sugata 
Kuniaki’s prophecy and I’ve come here to verify my theory. Could you please lead 
us to the study again? It won't take long. We'll just take a look from the garden.” 

The widow stood stock still, staring at Rintaré. Everyone fell silent for a 
moment. Finally the widow nodded and sighed, and her shoulders drooped. 
She remained on the alert, however. Seemingly prepared for the worst, she 
walked steadily along the side of the house towards the east wing of the build- 
ing. The other three followed her. 

Just as she had said, there was a small porch at the eastern wall. Without 
removing his shoes, Rintard stood on the steps of the decrepit porch. The 
widow stood back with her head down and said nothing. Rintaro stood in front 
of the door, which had turned black from years of exposure. He grasped the 
doorknob and pulled gently. Although it offered some slight resistance at first, 
the Green Door opened quite easily. 

Rintaro looked at his father. Inspector Norizuki nodded and said to the 
widow: “We have a few questions concerning the death of your late husband. 
Would you please accompany me to the police station?” The widow nodded 
without saying a word. 


The next day. The library’s reference section. 

“Sugata’s widow confessed,” said Rintard. “The motive and method were 
precisely as I thought. The arrest warrant for the accomplice Fujimoto will be 
issued today.” 

Honami stopped her work and leaned back in her seat. “So she was refusing 
to give us the books because she didn’t want someone to find out the trick 
behind the locked room, is that it?” 

“Yes. The main point of this isn’t the value of the books, but the weight of 
the books. Once you notice that, the mystery of the Green Door becomes easy. 
Because of the layout of the house and because it had become decrepit, the 
weight of the books in the library was concentrated over the door to the gar- 
den immediately below. The Green Door couldn’t be opened because of that 
pressure. You shouldn’t underestimate the weight of books. It’s not surprising 
that five adult men couldn’t move the door even an inch.” 

Honami listened carefully to his words and observed: “Now that you men- 
tion it, I once heard a story about a university teacher who used one room in 
his apartment as a library and the weight of the books cracked the concrete 
floor. It’s a miracle nothing happened while Sugata’s body was dangling from 
the ceiling. And you say he already knew this?” 

“Of course. That’s why he left a prophecy saying, ‘When I die, the Green 
Door will open again.’ If his collection was to be donated to the library, then 
the pressure on the door would disappear and it would be possible to open the 
Green Door again. Just as I opened it yesterday. Mr. Sugata had a very playful 
heart. It would have been interesting to talk to him.” 

Rintaro leaned back in his chair and crossed his arms. That was his only 
regret about the case. 
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“It’s ironic that his playful heart is what gave his wife the idea for the locked- 
room murder. So, how was the crime actually committed?” Honami asked. 

“She got help from her lover. Fujimoto runs a transportation company. He 
ordered his employees to move the books in and out of the library in the middle 
of the night. After killing Sugata and making it seem like suicide, they moved 
the books down from the library to the floor below. That way, Fujimoto was 
able to leave through the Green Door after bolting the door to the hallway. 
Then they moved the books back again. The movers were very professional and 
did their work quickly and tidily. The day I investigated the library, I didn’t 
notice any irregularities among the books, so they must have been very careful. 
Anyway, quite a few people were involved with this crime. Just keeping every- 
one’s mouths shut must have cost a lot. Which means that to Fujimoto, the for- 
tune of the Sugatas must have been worth the risk. According to the widow's 
confession, she had promised him half of the fortune for his part in the crime.” 

Honami placed her elbows on the counter and thought for a while. When 
she suddenly spoke she startled Rintaro. “That first day when we went to 
Kichiyéji, you said something strange. What did you mean?” 

“Strange?” 

“You know, you were hinting at some kind of occult phenomenon or some- 
thing. Was that just a joke?” 

“No, it was then that I found out the truth behind the locked room. I wasn’t 
really thinking of something occult. But your comment is quite interesting. 
Don’t you remember what you said?” 

Honami tried to remember, but shook her head. 

“Not in detail.” 

Rintaré laughed. “You mentioned a dimensional gap because of some gravi- 
tational force. And that’s when you happened to stumble upon the secret of 
the Green Door.” 

Honami didn’t look particularly happy. Maybe that’s to be expected from an 
intelligent woman. 

“And another question. You'd already solved the case, so why did you need to 
use our library’s name and move the books out of the house? I had to suffer 
quite a bit, being yelled at by that woman.” 

Rintard shrugged. “I’m sorry for that. But, as you said, I hadn’t anything to 
prove my deductions. So I couldn’t get a search warrant either. So to get 
Sugata’s widow to confess, we had to solve the mystery of the locked room in 
front of her, making her understand the game was up. That’s why I had to do it.” 

“Well, I'll forgive you just this once.” 

“Pm grateful.” Rintard looked calmly at his wrist watch. “I’m sorry, but I 
have to go now. Anyway, I just came to tell you she confessed. Now I have to 
start on the manuscript for Fiction Nova.” 

“So this is going to be your unprecedented locked-room trick?” 

Rintaré nodded and stood up. 

“Yep. I have to thank you for that. Because you made me accompany you on 
your work visit, I came up with the idea for my story. I’m still not satisfied with 
the contact lenses thing, but that’s something to look forward to the next time.” 

“Don’t worry. The next time, we'll just go out privately, without any work,” 
Honami said, laughing. “I’ve had enough of murder.” @ 
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DEEP SHAFT 


by Suzanne Arruda 


top right there, kid.” 

The man in the fancy 
duds stood smack in the 
middle of the road, glow- 
ering like an angry bull. I slowed 
the Model T truck down from a 
crawl to a stop and yanked the 
brake. The empty bottles behind 
me in the truck bed clinked 
together in their bushel baskets. 

“Mister?” I asked. 

If there was a quiver to my 
voice, it wasn’t faked. In these 
days of prohibition when you're 
not but fourteen and driving 
some of these here Kansas dirt 
tracks, you never know if you'll 


scare up a nervous moonshiner. I region of Kansas and takes us there 
pretty much knew everybody in 


Bike Coutts, but Twas ede! for a tale from the Prohibition era.} 


ing up close to the Crawford County line and wasn’t on as many speaking 
terms up there. 

“What’re you doing here, kid?” 

4 studied the man a might. The sharp crease in his britches, the shine on 
his shoes, and the clean white shirt with suspenders all shouted “city.” 
Maybe Kansas City, maybe Joplin. 

“T asked you a question, kid,” said the man. He took a step closer, put his 
hands on his hips, and lowered his brows. I expected him to paw the dirt at 
any moment. 

“Nothing, mister. I was just looking for empty bottles. I knew there’d been 
a ea out thisaway last night and I figured I’d find some tossed by the 
roads.” 

8 “What’cha need bottles for, kid? You a moonshiner?” He took another step 
| towards me. 

I felt a band of sweat break out around my neck. If this was a federal 
ti 
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chose a setting much closer to home. 
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man, I could be in a world of hurt. Pops was already at the farm in Lansing 
and Ma didn’t need me to go too. 
% “No, sir. I ain’t never made moonshine. But I wash up the bottles and sell 
em to a grocer man. He gives me a penny apiece.” 
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“Ts that a fact,” said the man. “Well, maybe you'd better just scram out of 
here before—’ 

The low purr of a big black Packard interrupted him. It was followed by 
another, newer Packard, the color of a soft doeskin. Packards are popular 
around here with some of the bosses of bigger setups, but they tend to run to 
black. In all my years I’d never seen anything so pretty as that pale, honey- 
colored Packard. The first car pulled to a stop and idled next to the man while 
the second drew up beside them. The rear window went down on the honey 
Packard. A man with thick lips and several scars running on one side of his 
face looked out. 

“You stay here, Red,” the scarred man said to the man blocking the road. 
“See that Franky gets the job done, then take the train back.” He rolled up the 
window and the pale Packard went on down the road, leaving the black car 
sitting there. 

“What’s the beef here, Red?” asked a big man who got out of the black 
Packard. He wore a shiny blue suit with a thin pinstripe. A diamond as big as 
a squashed pea winked on one finger. 

“Telling this here kid to beat it. Says he’s picking up empty bottles to sell to 
a grocer.” 

“Yeah? And just what grocer would that be, kid?” asked the pinstripe man. 

“Just different ones. You know. A few here. A few there.” I feared to tell him 
that my best buyer was Mr. Gabriel. Papa Gabe, as we called him, was a nice 
man if you didn’t cross him. Then you risked getting a black hand painted on 
your door, After that, well, you'd best just move out of the county. The other 
half of the bottles went to my ma. 

“What’s your name, kid?” asked pinstripe. 

“Janko Marnik.” 

“What kinda name is that?” 

“Croatian,” I said. 

“Crow Asian, huh? Your pop’s Indian and your ma’s Chinese, I guess.” 

“Well...” I fought the rabbity urge to just bolt. Pop’s old T could run faster 
than a man wearing red britches in a bullpen but there was no way it could 
beat that smooth-running Packard. But I’d never seen these men before. Td 
heard that some shady characters were coming in and ruining a perfectly 
honest way of making money—bootlegging whiskey. 

“I admire a kid who’s trying to make some honest money. My name’s 
Franky. Sell me your bottles. What’dya get? Penny apiece?” He peeled off a 
two-dollar bill and handed it to me. “Red, unload the bottles for the kid. Put 
’em in the back.” 

“Who you giving orders to?” said Red. “Big Al put me in charge. And the 
back’s full.” 

“Big Al told you to make sure I got the job done. Well, I’m doing it. And the 
back won’t be full soon,” said Franky. 

I reached for one of the baskets, but Franky stopped me. “You look like a 
smart kid. I got another job for you. It’s worth five bucks.” He added a fiver to 
the two-note and shoved them both in my shirt pocket. 

The man he called Red fidgeted. “Say, Franky, you ain’t serious, are you? I 
tell you, Big Al ain’t gonna be happy that—” 

“Keep your trap closed,” Franky snapped. “Ol Snorky ain’t gonna know 
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nothing about this. He’s headed back up to Chicago. All he cares is that the 
job’s done. You wanna get your hands dirty? Get the feds on you? Nah. I didn’t 
think so.” 

By now I really wanted to skeedaddle. Big Al? Snorky? Did he mean Al 
Capone? Scarface himself? I'd heard of him. He was some big shot from up 
north who was buying whiskey by the barrels. And we made the best down 
here in this corner of Kansas. No special talent, it’s just that Kansas was dry 
long before the feds said the whole country was dry. That meant we had more 
time to practice down here in what folks call the “Little Balkans.” And with 
most of the mines closed down after that Great War, there wasn’t a whole lot 
else to do to make ends meet. 

The stuff from down here was called “deep shaft” on account of all the stills 
hidden in the abandoned coal mines. But they ain’t all there. No sir. 1 know a 
man who'd had a still hidden under the nest box of one of the meanest settin’ 
hens ever to live. But we’ve got a powerfully determined federal man that 
comes around. “Snake” Thompson found it out, grabbed that chicken by the 
neck, and flung it aside. 

Now the farmer, he claimed he never knew it was there. Being caught by 
the sheriff only meant a month in our local jail, and Sheriff Dewey rarely 
hauled anyone off unless he was behind in his bribe. But getting caught by a 
fed meant a year in the farm up in Lansing. On the day of the trial, my pa up 
and said it was his still. It wasn’t, but sometimes folks that don’t have jobs do 
time for others. Pa’s doing his time now and that farmer pays him a whole 
dollar a day to do it, not to mention Pa gets three square a day to boot. To pay 
that kind of money tells you that this is a big business down here. It also tells 
you how much Pop wanted time off from Ma. 

“What kind of job?” I asked as Red pulled a big wooden keg out the back. 

“Just a trash haul,” said Franky. “See, someone sold me some bad, uh, 
chicken feed. I need it dumped where it ain’t never gonna be found. Where no 
chickens can get at it. You understand? Like in one of those deep old strip pits. 
The kind that’s all full of water. The kind that nobody goes to. Think you can 
handle that, kid?” 

It didn’t sound like a question I could say no to, so I just nodded my head 
real fast. 

“Good. Now help Red load it onto your truck and tie it down.” 

I did. “It’s awful big,” I said as Red tied it in place. 

“And you're a big kid. But all you got to do is roll it off the truck. Nothing to 
it. Then go home. And remember, kid. You didn’t see nothing.” He took a step 
closer and lowered his voice. “You talk to anyone, and we know your name. 
Savvy?” 

“Oh no, sir, I didn’t see no big old Packards. And anyways, there’s lots of 
folks drive Packards and—” 

“Scram, kid.” 

I didn’t need to be told twice. I went straight for the first pit I could find that 
wasn’t someone’s favorite swimming hole. I’d untied the rope and was about to 
roll the barrel off when I heard something moan inside. Generally chicken feed 
doesn’t make any noise, bad or not. I pried off the lid and peered inside. 

“Uncle Dragomir?” I almost asked him what he was doing in the barrel, but 
with the gag in his mouth, I didn’t figure he could answer so | just spilled him 
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out of the barrel and untied him. My uncle ran Carona Gold whiskey to 
Oklahoma and other parts for Papa Gabe. 

“Quick, Janko,” he said, “you must hide me. Them mens say they kill me!” 

“Get down on the floor in front,” I told him, helping him stagger to the door. “I 
gotta put some rocks in this barrel and dump it or we're all in a mess o’ hurt.” 

I worked fast and drove home even faster, but things weren’t any better 
when I got there. There was a strange vehicle in front of the house, and I 
could hear Ma’s shrill voice hollering. 

“You not go into mine basement! I lock it.” 

“Ma’am, I'll bust the lock then. Get out of my way.” 

“I shoot you! Soon’s I find gun.” 

I motioned for my uncle to lay low, jumped out of the T, and ran to the 
house, banging right into the back of Snake Thompson. “Ma. You all right?” 

Ma never took her eyes off of the federal man. “I be good fine. I be better 
fine this man, he leave.” 

Snake kept his eyes on Ma. “I’ve got good reason to search these premises, 
boy,” he said. “Your mother buys enormous quantities ‘of sugar and a lot of 
yeast. That spells moonshine.” 

“I bake bread,” Ma snapped. “What? You tink that not need sugar?” She 
waggled a thick finger in front of Snake’s face. “You tink the dough it rises on 
itself? Maybe it gets religion and just rise up with hallelujahs?” 

“If all you do is bake bread, then you won’t mind my looking around. If what 
you say is true, I won’t bother you anymore.” 

I stepped up a bit closer to Snake. “Ma also makes root beer. She don’t hold 
with drinking,” I said. Then I looked at Ma. “Maybe we should let him in,” I 
said. “It wouldn’t do no good to have him bust up the house.” 

Ma grumbled a few Croatian words that didn’t mean “bless you” and 
stepped aside. Snake and I walked into the little parlor and in six good steps 
were in the kitchen. Just like Ma said, she’d been baking bread. A stack of fat 
round loaves were heaped in a pile waiting to be wrapped in greased butcher 
paper. Another dozen sat rising and waiting their turn in the oven. 

“Maybe you now believe me?” said Ma. “You maybe see where goes sugar 
and yeast?” 

“Ma sells to the grocers and to Roseland Dance Hall,” I offered. “Her bread’s 
also got real popular with one of the Kansas City hotels. I take a big load and 
put it on the train each Friday.” 

Snake never said a word. He reached for a loaf when Ma’s wooden spoon 
smacked down on his hand. 

“They no want my bread after you handle it.” 

Snake rubbed his hand, looking over the crowded kitchen. Then he saw the 
trapdoor under the table. “Root beer, huh? I want to see the cellar.” 

“People in hell, they want ice water,” said Ma. 

“Ma,” I said. “He'll bust up the floor if you don’t let him in.” 

Ma grumbled a bit more, unlocked the cellar door, and waited for Snake to 
pull back the heavy trapdoor. 

“You got a lantern?” he asked. 

“No!” she spat back. “Maybe you-fall on steps. Break your thick skull.” 

“You trust me down there alone?” he replied. 

“T go find lantern.” 
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Ma took down the kerosene lantern, lit it, and led the way down into the cel- 
a Along the wall stood six fifty-gallon barrel kegs, resting on a long wooden 

ench. 

“Aha!” said Snake. 

“Aha nuthin’,” said Ma. “All my root beer. No law against soft drinks. Much 
sugar in root beer.” 

“Root beer,” mumbled Snake. “Well, we'll just test some to be sure.” He spied 
a canning jar on top of the one barrel with a tap in it and filled the glass with 
a woodsy brown liquid topped with a creamy foam head. One tentative sip 
was followed by a long pull on the glass. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Marnik. It is root beer. Very good, too.” 

Ma shoved her hand out. “You owe me ten cents for root beer.” 

Snake left without paying Ma, but she didn’t grouse too much. The fact that 
he left was what mattered. That’s when I told her what happened to me and 
my uncle. 

“Papa Gabe, he not be too happy with you,” said Ma. “I not be too happy 
with my brother.” 

“What should we do?” 

Ma shook her head. “That five dollars be pretty good money for dumping 
rock in a pit. Better to keep quiet about it. Maybe no one know.” 

“What if those men see Uncle Dragomir again? They'll kill him and me!” 

Ma thought a moment. “We hide him in cellar.” 

We did, but I wasn’t sure my uncle was going to enjoy living down there for 
keeps. We needed to either get him out of the area or get rid of that Franky 
and Red. But how? There wasn’t any time to even think ’cause we'd no sooner 
hid my uncle when another car pulled up. 

“It’s Papa Gabe,” I said. “Probably wondering where his bottles are.” And 
maybe where my uncle was. We decided it was best not to tell him, not just yet. 
‘ “You tell him you find not so many. I take them all.” She shoved me out the 

oor. 

I passed that tale on to Papa Gabe, who listened, chewing on a toothpick. 

“Your ma wouldn’t be cutting into my business now, would she?” 

“Ah, Mr. Gabe, you know Ma don’t hold with drinking. She’s just thinking of 
maybe selling some of her root beer. To the teetotalers,” I added quickly. 

“Sure, Janko,” he said, looking like he didn’t quite believe me. “By the way, 
you seen that uncle of yours? He took off with a load of my best stuff. Haven’t 
seen him or my money.” 

“Ain't seen him. Maybe his truck broke down.” I wondered just what had 
happened to the old grocery truck. Probably in the bottom of some pit. There 
were enough of them around here. 

Papa Gabe stared at me a while longer, long enough for me to know what a 
chicken felt like just before the hatchet fell. “Uh-huh. Well, just so long as you 
or he aren’t working for any competition. I'd hate to have you do that, now. 
Two things a man can’t abide by. Disloyalty is one. Being a snitch is another. 
Understand?” 

I nodded vigorously. “Right.” All the while I wondered how I was gonna pick 
ip i bottles or even get Ma’s bread orders to the train without running into 
“ranky. 

Wor the next two days, I made detours and drove with a hat pulled down low 
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on my forehead to avoid being recognized. It didn’t help. Franky came looking 
for me and caught up just as I handed off Ma’s bread to the conductor and 
watched the train pull out from its water stop. 

“Good. Saved me from looking for you. I got another job for you, kid. This 
time I need you to make a delivery for me.” 

“T can’t, Mr. Franky.” I pointed over my shoulder to nowhere in particular. “I 
have to—” 

“Next week. Monday. Need you to haul some jugs for me. Got about thirty of 
‘em. Take ’em to my warehouse.” He slapped me on the back and smiled. “Not 
gonna be any problem. Youre a natural. Hell, you drive all over looking for 
bottles and delivering bread, right? So who’s to think any wiser to see you dri- 
ving off with a bunch of covered peach baskets in the back?” 

“But—” 

He shifted his suit jacket and I saw his gun, which he wore close to his side. 
“Understand? Go to that spot where we met before and turn right. Drive 
another quarter-mile. Wait. And don’t talk. You be there, or ’ll have one of my 
boys find you. You talk and you'll find yourself in some deep shaft and I ain’t 
talking Carona Gold here.” 

I nodded dumbly and drove back home. Now, it’s one thing to have a man 
with a pistol telling a body not to talk. Then there’s my ma demanding to 
know what I was hiding. I spilled my guts about eve rything. 

“Okay, this get bad. Got too many mans nosing around here. There be good 
people this man put out of business. Hurt their families. This not good man to 
have here. Sheriff, I can deal with, Papa Gabe I deal with, Snake .. .” Ma 
scowled. “Okay, I deal with too. But this man. He one too many. The straw that 
breaks a cow’s backside.” 

“A camel’s back, Ma,” I corrected. 

“Whatever. You leave him to me. Come. Drive me.” 

“Where are we going?” I asked, holding the door for her. 

“To make deal with a lesser devil.” 

We made several stops that afternoon. Ma made me stay with the truck the 
whole time so I don’t know who all she talked to or what they said. But when 
it was all done, she had a smile like a dog who'd made off with the bacon. 

“You just do what I say so,” she said. “We be good then.” 

For the next few days I stewed and fretted and got as jumpy as a frog on a 
hot trampoline. I was swimming with the sharks and make no mistake. Ma 
just kept saying that she had everything under control. Then she went back to 
her bread and the cellar. Then Monday night, Papa Gabe came to the door. I 
hid under my bed, but Ma seemed happy enough when he’d gone. 

“You go sleep now,” she ordered me. “You got plenty do tomorrow.” 

I was up before the sun even showed his whiskers and forced myself to eat 
the fried cornmeal mush on my plate. After all, it might be my last meal. 

“T tell you there be no problem,” Ma said. “Just so you do what I say.” 

I nodded, not believing. 

“You go pick up those thirty jugs. Tell him you got drive slow so they don’t 
break. Tell him old truck no too good for fast. You go like he tells you until 
they not see you no more. Then you make like scalded hog for dance hall.” 

That got my attention. Driving somewhere else made as much sense to me 
ay a trapdoor in a boat. “The dance hall! Roseland? But—” 
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Ma held up her hand. “You keep your buts closed. Listen. You make stop at 
Roseland. Then you drive back fast for that warehouse. Then home.” She 
paused and thought a moment. “First you get pay, then you get home.” 


Franky was waiting by the side of the road, his shiny black Packard showing 
only a little dust. One of his goons, a big burly man, stood guarding the car. 

“Smart kid,” was all Franky said as he jerked his head in the direction of 
the Packard. 

I saw the jugs packed in bushel baskets on the rear seat. The goon didn’t 
bother to help me move them, he just stood by with his thick arms folded. 
When I had the baskets in the truck’s bed, covered with burlap and tied down, 
Franky handed me a map. It showed the way to an old coal tipple, one that had 
shut down two years ago. I reached for the map, but Franky pulled it back. 

“You know the spot, kid?” 

I nodded. 

“Good. When you get those jugs there, you'll get paid. If any break, you'll 
wish they hadn’t. Then come back Friday and we'll do it again.” 

“T’l] drive real careful, Mr. Franky. Maybe I should stop once in a while and 
act like I’m picking up bottles. You know, in case anyone is watching me.” 

Franky grinned. “Clever kid. That’s why I picked you. Nobody'll expect a reg- 
ular fixture like you.” His smile frosted over and shriveled like a bleak Novem- 
ber blast on the last grapes. “At least, for your own health, they better not.” 

I followed Ma’s instructions, driving off slow and careful like I was going to 
that old tipple. I kept glancing behind me to see if he was following me, but I 
never spotted anyone’s dust but the little I riled up. It figured. Franky didn’t 
like to get his shiny car all dirty. As soon as I’d made a turn, I shoved it into 
high gear and hit the gas. In fifteen minutes I was pulling into Roseland, 
where a bunch of men waited for me. 

“Stay in the car, kid,” one of them snapped. I recognized one of Papa Gabe’s 
men. For a terrifying moment, I thought they were stealing the booze. That’s 
when I saw the sheriff. “Where you bound for, kid?” 

“Sheriff?” I croaked. 

“hae all right, son. Nothing’s gonna happen today. Just tell me what you 
ow. 

I spilled the beans then and there. “Am I going to jail?” At this point it 
sounded better than getting shot by Franky’s men. At least with the sheriff, 
it'd only be for thirty days. 

“Ts there a reason you should be?” he asked, his face as innocent as a babe. 

“Uh, no?” 

“Well then, better get where you're going. Looks like they’ve got you loaded 
back up.” 

Sure enough, in a matter of minutes, they had all the bottles loaded back in 
the truck and tied down. One of the men came up to the window. “You didn’t 
see or hear anything, kid.” 

“Uh, yes, sir. I mean, no, sir. ’'m darn near deaf and blind by now.” 

I lit out and made a beeline for the tipple, slowing down when I was a 
quarter mile away as if I'd been creeping along the whole time. I even made a 
stop and threw some empty bottles in the front of the truck for show. A man 
stepped out of the tipple office and waved me forward towards the old railroad 
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tracks that ran under the coal-sorting chutes. It was Red, Capone’s other man. 
He had a big shiny gun strapped to his left side. Then I saw a second man 
standing in the shadows under one of the chutes, like he’d been spat out of it. 
Without saying a word, they set to work unloading all the baskets and jugs. 
Red shoved a five-dollar bill in my pocket and told me to leave. 

“And remember, kid,” he began. 

“I know. I know. Franky already told me. I didn’t see anything.” 

I took off, driving slow at first to make them think the T couldn’t handle 
speed, then, when the coast was clear, lit out for home. By then, I wanted to 
crawl into the cellar with Uncle Dragomir. 

“You stay home for few days now,” Ma said, taking the fiver out from my 
pocket. “You see. This work.” 

“But I have to be there Friday.” 

“We wait. We see.” 

I laid low for three days, jumping every time someone came to the door, fear- 
ing it was Papa Gabe coming for me, or Snake Thompson. I pictured myself 
stuffed into one of those charred oak barrels along with a few rocks, sinking 
down into some strip pit to keep the turtles company. Sometimes T hauled 
fresh water for Ma, sometimes I chopped wood. Mostly I just sat in the base- 
ment and kept Uncle Dragomir company. Not that he always knew I was 
there. Often enough he was dead to the world on the floor by the root-beer 
kegs. 

Sometime Thursday morning, I heard a big ruckus. Squealing brakes, dirt 
skidding, running feet, excited voices, pounding. This was it. They were com- 
ing to get me. I cowered behind Uncle Dragomir, but somehow using an 
unconscious man as a shield when Ma might be in danger seemed cowardly. 
Without Pa, I was the only one to defend her. 

Hitching up my courage and my britches, I ran up the stairs, pushed aside 
the trapdoor, and climbed out. 

“You let my ma be, you .. . oh, hullo, Sheriff.” 

“You can rest easy now, Janko. I just came to tell your ma that those new 
boys won’t be giving you any more trouble.” 

“Snake take them off for jail?” asked Ma. 

“Nope. Not that he didn’t try,” said the sheriff. “I led him out to that tipple 
early this morning but it looks like there’d been a war amongst some of the 
gang. Two men dead there. Next, we nosed up the road where you first met 
Franky, looking to catch him at his operation. We came upon a man tossing a 
barrel into a pit. He spotted us and lit back into his car and roared off. Well, 
Snake gave chase, but there was no way in hell we were going to catch that 
creamy tan Packard.” 

He handed a battered-up newspaper to me. “We did pick this up. Flew out 
the Packard’s window.” 

I unfolded the paper and read the headline aloud. “Six dead and dozens ill 
after drinking bad whiskey in Chicago speakeasy.” 

“My my. What you make of that?” said my ma. “How you think they got bad 
booze? I guess I better tell my brother he come out now.” 

“He’s, uh, sleeping,” I said. 

“What! He got in my good, uh, root beer?” hollered Ma. 

“T’] help you,” offered the sheriff. He and I went down to the cellar together. 
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Before the sheriff helped me hoist up Uncle Dragomir, he went over to one of 
Ma’s barrels. My uncle had turned it around and found the tap that sat six 
inches above the barrel’s false bottom. He turned the barrel back around so 
that the root-beer tap faced front. 

“Wouldn’t want old Snake to come back down here and see that, would we?” 
he said. 

“Say, Sheriff, what do you suppose happened to Franky?” 

“I suspect he’s experiencing some ‘deep shaft’ firsthand, kid. Looks like his 
northern business partner didn’t appreciate getting a bad batch instead of 
some good Carona Gold. Came down his self and took care of them.” 

We hoisted my uncle up and plopped him on the kitchen floor, out of the 
way. Then Ma handed over a couple large loaves of her bread. 

“Here you go, Sheriff. This good batch.” 

He unwrapped one of the loaves, reached underneath where it had been hol- 
lowed out, and pulled out the little bottle. He uncorked it, took a swig, and 
smacked his lips. “You do bake good bread, Mrs. Marnik. No wonder they love 
it in Kansas City.” 

Like I said, Ma don’t hold with drinking, but then, she never did have any 
trouble with selling, and a body’s gotta make a living. @ 


by Bill Crider 


*ye mentioned before that blogs sometimes come and go. Cullen 
Gallagher's Pulp Serenade (pulpserenade.com) is an example of that 
phenomenon. The curtain fell on the blog back in December 2012, but 
it rose again in April of this year. That’s good news, because Gallagher 
provides a good mix of reviews of movies (mostly noir films, like Terror 
Street) and of books old and new, whether conventionally or electronically 
published. The reviews are informed and insightful, and Gallagher some- 
times links to his reviews of crime fiction in The Los Angeles Review of 
Books, as well. Let’s hope his blog doesn’t have to go dark again. 
Mysteristas (mysteristas.wordpress.com) is the blog of Kristi 
Belcamino, Theresa Crater, Sue Star, Sarah Henning, Cynthia Kuhn, 
Pamela A. Oberg, Mary Sutton, and Diane Vallere. Visiting writers show 
3 up regularly, too, so there’s always something new to read. Recent posts 
5 have included reviews of Showtime’s Penny Dreadful, a commentary on 
* what writing mysteries is like, and interviews with Jan Christensen 
= and Debra Borys. If variety in blogging is what you're looking for, this is 
& a fine place to visit. (Continued page 87) 
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HOWLING AT THE MOON 


by Paul D. Marks 


coyote howled at the moon 
in the near distance. I had 
been awake for several 
minutes already. I listened, 
hearing nothing but the sounds 
of the desert. My eyes were open, 
seeing nothing in the desolate 
moonlit night. I lay chilly as the 
rocks around me. I felt some- 
thing, someone. I knew I wasn’t 
alone anymore. Maybe it was my 
training as a Marine. Maybe it 
was my two tours in Iraq. Or 
maybe it was the Indian in me. 
That was three days ago and 
® the desert still stuck to me. And I 
knew that three showers from 
now it would still be there. Not as 
thickly layered, but there. It could 
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your actions, you just respond. 
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be the desert of Iraq or Death Valley down here in the Mojave. Either way, 
it would never completely wash away. 

And just like the desert sticks to you, memory is something that doesn’t 
go away—doesn’t leave you alone, even if you want it to. It hangs in the air, 
clinging to the buildings, the trees, and the rocks. Your skin. That might 
sound funny, but it’s true. Some people collect knickknacks to remind them 
of someone or some event. But everyone collects memories, good and bad. 
Some people try to hold on to them. Others try to shed them—not easy. I 
guess I had the memory in me—some kind of shared cultural, collective 
memory—whether I realized it or not. A sort of mental version of the mus- 
cle memory your body learns in the service, where you don’t think about 


A razor-sharp flare of sun shot in through the window of Jaf’s Place. 
Might as well have been a shard of broken glass hitting my eyes. I had to 
shield them with my hand even though we were indoors. Jaf set down a jug 
of wine. Most places would have served it in a pitcher, but Jaf’s was just an 
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off-the-beaten-path joint in Death Valley, not too far from Scotty’s Castle but 
not where the tourists would find their way. At least it had a couple of ancient 
window air conditioners that worked to some degree. 

The wine, sangria, was his specialty. I could take it or leave it, but you 
drank at least a glass or two to make Jaf happy. 

“I wonder sometimes if the root for sangria is sangre—blood.” 

“Same color, that’s for sure.” 

“Darrell Wood. . . . I didn’t think I'd be seeing you around here anymore,” 
Sheriff’s Deputy Huck Langhorne said. He sat with his back to the wall, the way 
cops and outlaws do. A glint of sun was coming from his mirrored sunglasses, 
which I doubted he took off even at night. He got the nickname Huck so long ago 
I could hardly remember his real name. Besides, I think he preferred Huck. 

“That makes two of us.” 

“Sides, I thought you was in the Marines now, chief.” He looked me up and 
down. “You got trail dust on you. Been out in the badlands?” 

“Which badlands would that be? Iraq or the Mojave?” 

“Isn’t that like going from the frying pan into the fire? Gotta wonder.” He 
picked at something on that shiny badge of his. 

“It’s home.” 

“For your grandfather, maybe. You got more city boy in you than Indian.” 

“Might have been true before I went to Iraq. But living in the goddamn val- 
ley of the shadow of death every day makes you want to return to something 
familiar. Makes you think about where you been and where you're going.” 

“Why not go back to your wife? L.A.?” 

“This place has a draw on me. Hard to explain, I guess.” Especially to some- 
one like Huck, who just ended up here one way or another, probably ’cause his 
grandpa came looking for gold. I hadn’t seen him since we graduated high 
school. But he’d seen me over at the filling station where I was gassing the 
Wrangler. Asked me to join him at Jaf’s. 

I didn’t really feel like explaining it to him, but the Mojave Desert occupied 
this country in more ways than one. Not only taking up geographical space, 
but filling metaphysical space with legends of ghosts and curses and lost trea- 
sures under every rock. And the old-timers will tell you that everything that 
survives out here either sticks, stings, or bites. 

“Just need to clear my head,” I said. 

He sipped his sangria. “God, I hate this shit. It’s such a goddamn girly 
drink.” He scanned a piece of paper in a notebook. “You didn’t happen across 
some Wall Street—looking guy out there, did you? Mid thirties. Brown on 
brown, ’bout six feet. Outfitted like he bought out the L.L. Bean catalog.” 

“Didn’t see anyone.” I hesitated before saying it. Did I hesitate too long? 

“If you go back out there, keep an eye out for him. Thinks he’s a prospector, 
like that ancient guy in the old cowboy movies, Gabby what’s-his-name?” 

“Out there looking for one of the legendary treasures, no doubt?” 

“No doubt. Or looking for land on which to build a resort, is what I heard. 
One way or another, he thinks he’s going to find his El Dorado out here.” 

“And where the hell does he think this El] Dorado is?” 
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“Over by Wingate Pass. Or Devil’s Hole.” 

“Good luck finding El Dorado there.” 

“He claims he’s got a line on—” 

“The Underground City?” I wished I hadn’t blurted it out. But hell, 
Langhorne probably figured I knew where the city was rumored to be. 

“That’s my guess.” He sucked on his sangria. Puckered his lips in distaste. 
“Knew all about the mummies and gold bars supposed to be down in there. 
The stacks of treasure. Hidden rooms filled with jewels and other valuables. 
You shoulda seen his eyes light up,” he said. 

“Somebody ought to tell him about the old Indian curse.” 

“You don’t believe in that voodoo jazz, do you?” 

“Tt’s all a myth,” I said. 

“Is it?” He looked at me as if he wasn’t sure I believed what I was saying. 

“Whatever works.” I couldn’t tell what was going on under those mirrored 
shades, but I had an idea. 

“That and the story, maybe it’s just a good way to keep people away.” 

I shook my head, drank of the evil sangria. 

“Or about how Charlie Manson used to hang near there?” 

“That’s curse enough.” I hoped making a joke of it was enough to diffuse the 
subject, even if it was true about Manson. I knew all about the curse. Knew 
about the treasure too. Stories my grandfather—a shaman—had told me. But 
somewhere, in the back of my mind, I knew more about the Underground 
City—maybe even its location—than I was willing to let on. And I sure as hell 
wasn’t about to talk about it here, or maybe anywhere. 

Now that we'd had the requisite amount of his special sangria, Jaf brought 
our real drinks. A couple of Dos Equis. We shot the breeze for another half- 
hour, talking about the old neighborhood, what became of so-and-so, especially 
the girls we both competed for. Finally the drinks and the conversation ran dry. 

Deputy Langhorne paid. 

As we headed for the door, I slid my shades off my forehead to shield my 
eyes from the flash of sun bouncing off his badge. His were already in place. 
“Good to have you home, and thanks for your service.” He slapped me on the 
back with a hedgehog-sized palm. “Now don’t go getting in no trouble or mess- 
ing with any curses.” He laughed. 

We walked out to the parking lot that Jaf’s shared with a pathetic Indian 
curio shop that was too far from the tourist trade, kicking up dust in our 
wake. Langhorne and I had played football together in high school. Well, not 
exactly together; we were on opposing teams. In some ways, I guess we still 
are. 

He moved across the parking lot the way footballers and deputy sheriffs do. 
I watched him climb into his cruiser, heard the crackle of police-radio chatter. 
His engine ignited, wheels turned in the dirt and gravel lot, until only the 
dust was left swirling behind them. 

I saw a face in the swirling dust devil. 

I had seen him—the man Langhorne had mentioned. He had asked for my 
help. I gave it. Then I killed him. 


I’m a cowboy, an Indian, three-quarters Panamint Shoshone, and like the old 
song says, I learned to ride ‘fore I learned to stand, something else my 
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grandfather taught me. 

I thought I was assimilated. No reservations for me. But after fighting with 
the Marines in the latest Mideast war, I couldn’t go back to my wife, the ’burbs, 
a nine-to-five job. Something had changed in me. I thought maybe if I went back 
into the canyons and salt flats of the desert where my grandfather had taken 
me as a boy, back to my grandfather’s spirit, I could get my head straight. Peo- 
ple who've never been here think the Mojave is like some desert in Arabia, noth- 
ing but sand and rolling dunes. They couldn’t be more wrong. The high desert of 
the Mojave is a moonscape of canyons and mountains, salt pans, and saline 
lakes. And for my grandfather, a memory around every corner. But I knew you 
couldn’t put your arms around a memory, and maybe not much else either. 

He had this special spot, past the cliff dwellings, that he claimed no one else 
knew about, where no one ever went, not even all those gold-fever junkies. 
Not even most Indians. He also knew where the hidden city was—he said. 

I'd like to say I rode my wild mustang through the crags and ridges of the 
steep canyons. It would certainly be more romantic than driving my Jeep 
Wrangler up there. But hey, this is the twenty-first century. 

Eventually I found it, a small box canyon that you really had to be looking 
for. Heat waves shimmied off the floor as the sun baked the rough-hewn walls 
to a golden hue. 

I looked up to the sky, wondering what was really up there. 

I unloaded my gear, put some water in the Jeep’s radiator—and left the 
Jeep at the bottom of the canyon. I hiked up, set out my sleeping bag, and built 
a fire. When my grandfather had taken me here I’m sure it wasn’t a big deal to 
build a fire. Today you probably needed eighteen permits. I didn’t have any. This 
was my land and I had served my country; I figured I didn’t need permission. 

As a boy, I had two heroes: my grandfather, who seemed to know everything 
about everything, especially the old ways, and Ira Hayes, a Pima from 
Arizona, one of the flag raisers on Iwo Jima in World War II. I wanted to do 
something heroic like he did. So I joined the Marines and went to war. I didn’t 
do anything particularly heroic, but I did receive a Bronze Star with V for 
Valor. But then I just wanted to go home, not to the burbs, but home. 

And here I was, under the stars, listening to that coyote cry, remembering 
Grandfather and his legends, until sleep won out. At least I didn’t have to 
worry about incoming artillery fire like in Iraq. 


That damn coyote kept howling as the barest knife edge of sun streamed over 
the mountain peaks, just enough to be able to see a figure moving in on me. I 
wanted to reach for my rifle, then remembered I wasn’t in the Marines any- 
more and | hadn’t brought a gun with me, only a knife. An old Ka-Bar with a 
razor-sharp edge, the kind leathernecks used in World War II and even 
Vietnam. It wasn’t standard issue anymore, but a lot of guys had ’em. 

My eyes closed to slits as the shadow moved closer. He bent down, staring at 
me. My hands, already outside the sleeping bag, shot toward him, grabbed his 
collar, and yanked him down. Still in the bag, I rolled him over—had him good, 

“What the f—” he gasped. 

I slammed him over on his stomach, pushing his face into the rocky ground 
“Eat dirt.” 

Holding him down with one hand, I slid out of the bag. With my knee square 
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in the middle of his back, I frisked him. Glock 9mm. I tucked it in my belt. 
Backed off and told him to get up. 

He stood, and in the blossoming daylight I could see his anxious eyes. 
Scared eyes, darting back and forth. Langhorne was right; he looked like he’d 
been outfitted by L.L. Bean in their special goldminer 99-pocket cargo pants. I 
didn’t know if the term yuppie was still in vogue, but he looked like what a 
yuppie gold digger would have looked like. 

“Hey, man, I wasn’t doing anything,” he said. 

“You can’t sneak up on someone like that.” 

“I just wanted to see if you were okay.” 

I wasn’t sure about that. But for the moment I had to go with it. “What’re 
you doing here?” 

“What’s everyone doing here? I’m looking for an escape from the city. Isn’t 
that what you're doing here too?” He introduced himself as Bud Traven. 

“Don’t you know you’re not supposed to come out here alone? It’s dangerous.” 

“They just say that to scare away the tourists.” 

“l’ve been hiking these mountains all my life. Since I was three, four, with 
my grandfather. And, believe me, it’s dangerous.” 

He seemed relatively harmless so I invited him to join me for a breakfast of 
cowboy coffee, powdered eggs, and bacon cooked on an open fire. But I held 
onto his gun. 

The coffee and bacon were good, like all those memories of campfire food. 
But the powdered eggs left something to be desired. They sure as hell couldn't 
compete with Jaf’s real eggs, cooked in bacon grease. 

He told me about his life in the dot-com world, where riches were just 
around every corner, but not for him. His new dream was to become rich and 
famous by discovering the Underground City. 

“You sure know a hell of a lot about something that might not even exist 
and is probably a waste of time since nobody’s ever found it.” I picked up a 
handful of sand, let it run through my fingers. 

“Someone did, some decades ago. And hell, it’s better than vacationing in 
Cancun and lying on the beach, getting sand- and sunburned.” 

I didn’t comment that the desert was a lot of sand and sunburn too. 

“You look like you know this desert,” he said. “Maybe you can be my guide. 
Besides, I’ve been out here four days and it’s getting kind of lonely. Would be 
good to have someone to talk to.” 

I wasn’t sure I'd do it. But I did. He offered to pay me well and I needed the 
money. And I knew we wouldn’t find the Underground City—no one else had, 
leastways not since the old days, though a lot of people had died trying. Why 
should we? Besides, I’d make sure it didn’t happen. 


“If prostitution is the oldest profession,” he said, as we headed out, “and spy- 
ing number two, then treasure-hunting must be number three. And this 
desert is filled with tales of buried treasure and hidden gold.” 
His excitement filled the air. : 
“They're just myths,” I said. “Stories told by old men around dying campfires.” 
“They have to have started for some reason. Plenty of legends in the desert, 
from the Lost Gunsight Mine to Breyfogle’s treasure. Hell, some say that 
Death Valley Scotty himself stashed away a fortune out here.” 
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“Don’t believe everything you hear. Nobody’s ever found it. In fact, nobody’s 
found any of those lost treasures. And then there’s the cursed treasures. It’s like 
those old black-and-white Universal horror movies they play around Halloween 
every year, where if you break into the mummy’s tomb you'll be cursed.” 

“The most intriguing treasure tale of them all is of the Underground City,” 
he said, almost breathless. 

“Just another old legend.” But some of my earliest memories are of sitting 
around a campfire—yeah, a campfire, clichéd as that might sound—with my 
grandfather and some of the other elders, hearing tales of the old days. One of 
the most romantic—and scary—was of the Underground City, filled with gold 
and treasure—and mummies. For a little boy, who'd just recently watched The 
Mummy with Boris Karloff on the Saturday Chiller Movie, this tale had a spell- 
binding effect. To hear the old men talk was like being transported to another 
era, of ghosts and the Ghost Dance. As if the old days had never ended. Like a 
living thing, these memories were part of the old men’s collective consciousness. 

“After talking with a Cahroc Indian guide named Tom Wilson,” he went on, 
“Charles Manson believed the entrance to the tunnels and the secret city was 
at Devil’s Hole—an appropriate name, don’t you think?” 

“And nothing out here has a bigger curse on it than the Underground City, if 
it even exists,” I said. “Legend says that the Indians have put a curse on any- 
one who desecrates their sanctuary in search of it.” 

“If you believe in curses. I don’t.” 

“Nonetheless, more than twenty people—that we know of—have died trying 
to find it. Some accidentally. Some by murder.” 

“Well, no damn curses are going to put me off my search.” 

And I believed him. 


Bud’s excitement was conspicuous, as we trekked on. “I’ve read that if you 
look at the signs carved by Mexican miners around Wingate Pass, you'll find 
the entrance to the hidden city.” 

“And hope the curse doesn’t land on you.” 

“Like those hokey old movies? I told you, I don’t believe in curses. It’s all 
just a bunch of superstition,” he said, glancing down at his dedicated GPS. 
“Most people have GPS on their phones these days—I do too. But this one is 
more sophisticated. Tied in with the military’s satellites.” 

I wondered how he managed that. He had printouts of Internet searches 
and articles. He said he had searched the "Net over and over and thought he 
knew where the Underground City was. But if he could figure it out why not 
someone else, why not a hundred someone elses? And why not before now? 
His conversation meandered more than the circular trails I led him on, with- 
out his seeming to notice. Mostly he talked about what he would do with the 
money when he struck it rich. Cars, houses. Women. Power. 

He wanted to head to Devil’s Hole. And Wingate Pass. I told him that wasn’t 
a good idea. The first was dangerous. And the second was now on the China 
Lake Naval Weapons Station’s base. He wouldn’t be deterred. 

We climbed the trails up into the canyon. I constantly felt a shadow at my 
shoulder—and not Bud’s. More like in those old cowboy movies where the cav- 
alry is riding through some deep gorge. They can feel the Indians’ eyes on 
them, but they see no one. Hear no one. Say some cliché like “It’s too quiet out 
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here.” It was like that in Iraq too. Then out of nowhere tracers would start to 
fly. I didn’t expect tracers here—I didn’t know what to expect. 

“Charlie Manson was infatuated with the desert. With Devil’s Hole,” he said. 

“Charlie? You talk as if you know him personally.” 

“Well, he was before my time, wasn’t he? But he wasn’t all bad—nobody’s all 
bad.” 

“Maybe he was infatuated by Devil’s Hole because he is the Devil.” 

“He thought the desert was a place where the rivers ran upside down.” 

I couldn’t understand his fascination with Manson. If ever there was a piece 
of scum. But before I could finish my thought he went on. 

“Sort of mystical,” he chattered, enjoying the sound of his own voice. “He 
thought that Devil’s Hole was the door to the Underworld. That the water 
there was blocking the entrance.” 

“The Underworld?” 

“The Underground City.” 

“You're obsessed.” 

“Pye done my research. I know all about Manson and Tom Wilson. Every- 
body who claimed to know about the Underground City. And I’m going to be 
the one to find it.” 

“What if there’s nothing there?” I said. 

“Nothing?” 

“Like I said before, it could all just be a myth.” 

He scanned the horizon. Endless miles of pristine desert below us. “Doesn’t 
matter. Even if there’s no gold, this place will make a gorgeous—and expen- 
sive—resort. You can expand for miles in every direction. Hotels. Spas. And 
it’s close to L.A. Phoenix. Frisco.” 

“People from up north never call it Frisco.” 

“I can put the mummies on display—charge plenty. Like they did for King 
Tut. People lining up around the block to see them. Besides,” he said, “the real 
gold is in the land—the land is everything.” 

“My people thought the same thing—until it was taken away from them.” 

He smiled thinly. We trekked on. 

I looked out to miles of nothing in every direction. At least it was nothing to 
him, unless he could build on it or find treasure in it. 

Between labored breaths and slipping on the scree, I thought of Borges’s 
story about the two kings and their two labyrinths. A Babylonian king humili- 
ates a visiting Arab king by having him try to get out of an elaborate 
labyrinth of walls, stairways, and doors that he’s had built. Later, the Arab 
king brings the Babylonian king to his “labyrinth.” But there is no maze of 
walls. No doors. The Arab king sets the Babylonian king free in his 
labyrinth—nothing but sand for miles and miles in every direction. The 
Desert of Arabia, where the Babylonian king dies of hunger and thirst. 

I thought about setting Bud off into the labyrinth of the Mojave. But we 
hadn’t found the Underground City and probably wouldn’t. So far, we were 
just Boy Scouts on a trek and I let the thought pass. 

We kept forging ahead. 

I really never thought we'd find the hidden city. 

But then it happened 


Me ate oh 
“ae ae ae 
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It wasn’t at Devil’s Hole or on the naval base, but close. And how we stumbled 
across the entryway I’m still not sure. Luck, I suppose, as it was definitely off 
the beaten path. And his gold-plated GPS sure as hell didn’t do it. Death Val- 
ley is filled with caves and borax mines and superstition. But when the sun had 
gone halfway down the sky and a beam of light threaded through two craggy 
peaks it shone on what looked like a door. Yes, a door in the side of a hidden 
box canyon. Was it the entrance to the Underground City or another lost mine? 
Whatever it was, it brought a sense of exhilaration and dread at the same time. 

A heart was carved in the stone door—an old Spanish code. The beveled edges 
of the carving had worn down with time. It was old. I remembered my grand- 
father’s voice telling me that the shape of the heart said it was genuine. Some- 
how, even though Id tried to divert him, Bud had found the entrance to the City. 

“Let’s go inside,” Bud said. 

“We can’t go in there.” 

“But a heart—doesn’t a heart mean gold?” 

I looked at the carved heart with a jagged line through it. “That’s a broken 
heart.” 

“So?” 

It was clear he didn’t know as much about the signs as he'd let on. I tried to 
talk him out of it. “It’s too late. It’s too dark. And it’s dangerous.” 

“What're you talking about? Another of your Indian superstitions?” 

I wondered what my grandfather would think about desecrating the Under- 
ground City and even about more tourists trampling through his mountains 
and desert. About putting our ancestors’ remains on display—‘like King Tut.” 
I finally talked Bud out of breaking into the portal that night. In the morning 
I would try to talk him out of it altogether and get him down the mountain, 
though I was sure it would be futile. 

Bud took a small bottle of champagne out of his pack, the kind you might 
get on an airplane. “Didn’t have room for a full-sized bottle, but we can each 
have a swallow,” he said. 

He poured half his bottle in my cup, clinked on it. “To us, man. We’re rich.” 

He talked on and on about hotels and golf courses—making the desert 
bloom, and the like..I let him enjoy his fantasy for an hour. 

“Tll split it with you,” he said. “Of course, I get the lion’s share, say three- 
quarters, but hell, you'll still be rich.” 

I looked at him, silently, then to the entrance. To the sky, wondering if my 
grandfather was up there watching. 

“You can’t publicize it,” I said. 

“What're you talking about? That’s what we came here for.” 

“That’s what you came here for.” 

“You helped me find it.” 

“T never really thought we would.” 

“Fine, then I'll take it all.” He laughed. 

“Tf you take the gold you'll die—the City is cursed. The whole desert is cursed.” 

“Who cursed it?” 

“The Indians. The Spanish.” 

“T don’t believe in curses, and I don’t believe in your superstitions.” But his 
voice shook when he said it, only slightly, but I could hear it. “That’s bullshit.” 

“Let’s sleep on it,” I said, and set about cooking freeze-dried sausages for 
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dinner. Better than MREs, I figured. Neither of us spoke during the meal. He 
retired as soon as we were done. He knew it would do no good talking to me. I 
was an Indian, this was sacred Indian land. 

I slipped into my sleeping bag soon afterward. A drift of clouds bisected the 
full moon. 

Sleep with one eye open, my grandfather had said. It was a lesson learned. 
It had served me well in Iraq and Afghanistan. It would serve me well here or 
anywhere else. 

A shadow cut the silver disk of the moon—it wasn’t a cloud this time. 

Bud stood over me, holding a huge boulder over his head. I rolled out of the 
way just as the rock flew past me and landed where my head had been a split 
second before. I lurched for his legs. Grabbed them and rolled. He tumbled 
down on me. 

He put up a good fight. He didn’t really know how to fight, but half of being 
a good fighter is having the heart to fuel your aggression. Greed was his fuel. 
And it was a powerful one. Still, I could have broken his neck as easily as 
you'd snap a wishbone. I left him gasping for air on the ground, packed my 
things, took his phone, laptop, and GPS, and hiked out down the canyon—just 
walked away, Bud no worse for wear. We might be living in a high-tech, 
twenty-first century world, but I had sent him back to another time, a time 
before GPS. A time when instinct and memory held sway. 

I thought about killing Bud, but I wanted to see for myself if the old tales were 
real. And I had a fair idea as to what Bud would do. Figured I'd let him do it. 


I returned the next morning, knowing where Bud would be. He was at the 
Underground City’s entrance, crushed under a pile of rocks. The jagged line 
through the carved stone heart meant danger. More than danger, it meant a 
death trap. I might not have pulled the trigger on Bud, but it amounted to the 
same thing. He had tried to kill me. If I showed him how to get into the City he 
probably would have killed me anyway. And he would have ruined my grandfa- 
ther’s land. No good would have come of it, so I had let him walk into the trap. 

Now the mummies and their spirits and the gold in the sacred city, if they 
were really there, could rest in peace, at least for a while longer. 

It took all day, but I reset the trap and left him as he was. It wouldn’t take 
long for the vultures and other scavengers to feast on him and for the hot desert 
sun to parch his bones. And soon he'd be just another casualty of the desert and 
its unbelievable curses, another mystery for Deputy Langhorne to ponder. 


I had gone up the mountain alone. I came down the mountain alone. I felt a 
little guilt, not much. I could have told Bud that a heart with a lightning bolt 
through it was a major warning—a death trap. But I didn’t. I guess that 
makes me an accessory, maybe to murder, maybe to the curse of Death Valley. 
But hey, nobody’s all bad, right—that’s what Bud had said. Still, I wonder 
what my grandfather would have thought. 

Memory is something more than just ephemeral thought. Maybe you can put 
your arms around it; maybe you can’t. My memory is filled with visions of my 
grandfather and the stories he told, the collective memory of my people. Memo- 
ries Bud would have exploited. Maybe that’s the modern way, but it’s not my way. 

I have my memories and I sleep just fine. @ 
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THE MUSHROOM PICKER 


by Peter Turnbull 


FRIDAY Last year Severn House published 


the twenty-third novel in Peter 
Turnbull's Hennessey and Yellich 
series, to which this new story belongs. 
In its review of the book, Booklist 
commented that “stately pacing, an 
erudite if rather formal writing style, 
and unusual plots distinguish 
Turnbull's British police procedurals,” 


offering “a richly rewarding exper- 


t was the time of the year 

that the man loved the best. 

It was by far and away his 

favourite season. He rel- 
ished every moment of it, savour- 
ing it, living it as fully as he 
could. He relished the air tem- 
perature which allowed him to be 
comfortable in shirtsleeves, just 
one or two degrees hotter or 
colder, he thought, and there 
would be a slight discomfort, but 
this temperature suited him per- 
fectly. And the stillness of the air, 
so very, very still, not the slight- 
est hint of the slightest breeze. It 


ience.” A story in the series, “The Man 
Who Took His Hat Off to the Driver 

of the Train” (EQMM March/April 
was mid September and the wood 2011) won the best short story Edgar. f 
was at its most tranquil. The only 


movement was that of the man and his dog, and of the two—man and dog— 
it was the dog which found the body. 

The man stared at the body: male, elderly, silver whiskers, a mop of silver 
hair, though balding at the top. He was of short stature, probably less than 
five feet tall, shabbily dressed, and sat cross-legged against the trunk of an 
ancient oak; his hands, palm upwards, lay on his thighs. His head sank for- 
wards, but nonetheless he still looked like a man who had assumed a yoga 
position. The man who found him believed it to be called the “lotus” posi- 
tion. The man slipped the lead onto the collar round his mongrel’s neck and 
gently tugged his curious dog away, leading him from the dead man, out of 
the wood. He walked to where he had parked his car and, leaving his alert- 
looking dog on the front passenger seat, walked the short distance from the 
car park to the phone box, a new box, like a Perspex obelisk, conforming to 

_ the rules of the European Community, much to the distaste of the man, who 
2had achieved that age in life where any change was unwelcome. He 
© wrenched open the door and dialled three nines. 


Peter 


= George Hennessey sat at his desk reading a report on a spate of burglaries 
s which had occurred in the prestigious Poppleton area of the city of York, 
© and, feeling his eyes tiring, he glanced up from the paper and out of his 
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office window at Micklegate Bar and the walls, now at the closing days of the 
tourist season, still with tourists aplenty, looking this way and that, with cam- 
eras around their necks and interspersed here and there with a man or 
woman who didn’t look in either direction but walked looking straight ahead: 
a resident of the city who knew the best way to travel across the city is to 
walk the walls. Then the phone rang. 

‘Detective Chief Inspector Hennessey.” His response as he picked up the 
phone and spoke was rapid, efficient, but without being aggressive. 

“Control here, sir.” The voice in his ear was equally efficient, but equally 
without being aggressive. “C.I.D. and police surgeon are required at Holybridge 
Nature Reserve, sir. We received a three-nines call about ten minutes ago and 
dispatched an area car. The constables have just called in and confirm a suspi- 
cious-looking death.” 

Of a human being, Hennessey thought, finishing the collator’s sentence for 
him, though in fairness he doubted the area car would report the suspicious 
death of any other living thing. “What is known?” 

“Adult male, sir,” the collator replied, “late middle years.” 

“Do you know why the death is thought suspicious?” 

“They didn’t say, sir.” 

“No matter.” Hennessey glanced at his watch, eleven-thirty in the forenoon, 
he’d have to miss lunch. Again. “Standing orders dictate all deaths are to be 
treated as suspicious until deemed otherwise . . . as you well know.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Right .. . phone them back, tell them I am on my way. Have you requested 
the police surgeon?” 

“Yes, sir. Just now. Immediately before I called you.” 

“Very good.” He replaced the receiver, stood, and reached for his coat and 
tweed hat. He slid both on in a calm, casual manner and strolled down the 
C.LD. corridor and tapped on the doorframe of D.S. Yellich’s office. 

“Yes, boss?” The younger man glanced up at the sound of Hennessey’s tap, 
tap, tap. 

“Time to earn our crust, Detective Sergeant. A suspicious death . . . Holybridge 
Nature Reserve.” 

“Really?” Yellich stood. “You know, boss, I thought things had been a bit 
quiet lately.” He reached for his coat, but, having a full head of hair, did not 
wear a hat. 

“Well, don’t let the good people of Poppleton hear you say that, I’ve just been 
reading about all those burglaries.” 

“Oh, yes.” Yellich fell in beside and half a step behind Hennessey as they 
walked down the corridor. “Confess I was forgetting about those.” He plunged 
his hand into his pocket and took out his car keys. He knew about the tragedy 
in D.C.I. Hennessey’s life and the man’s great distaste for cars and of having 
to drive them. They exited the building of Micklegate Bar Police Station by 

the rear “staff only” entrance and, without speaking, as if executing a well- 
practised drill, walked to where Yellich had parked his car and got in, Yellich 
behind the wheel, Hennessey in the front passenger seat. 

The journey to Holybridge Nature Reserve was undertaken in silence. It 
was not a stressed silence, just the silence that occurs between two people 
who know and understand each other very well and who, simply, do not at 
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that particular moment wish to talk to each other. 

Yellich drove off the main road and into the car park of the nature reserve 
He saw the police car, he saw the black van with H.M. CORONER printed in gold 
letters on the side, he saw a third car parked a little way from the first two 
vehicles, and still a fourth vehicle was parked in isolation, it seemed. This last 
contained a man and a dog, who both seemed, to Yellich and Hennessey, as 
they registered the scene with an observance borne of years of police pens 
indignant and bewildered in equal measure. Yellich halted his car beside the 
police car, and he and Hennessey got out and walked up the narrow path to 
the wood at the entrance to which stood a police constable. 

: Morning, sir.” The constable nodded as Hennessey and Yellich approached 

This way, please.” He turned and walked into the wood, which both C.I D. 
officers found to be exceedingly pleasing, finding too the mellowness, the trae 
quillity of the green wood brought about by the season, which had also so 
pleased the dog walker who had found the body. The constable led Hennessey 
and Yellich to where a blue-and-white police tape had been wound round trees 
thus forming a wide cordon round the sitting dead man. Dr. Mann stood out- 
side the cordon, as did the second constable. 

“Dead?” Hennessey asked the turban-wearing police surgeon. 

Oh, yes, very dead,” Dr. Mann replied. “Deceased. I arrived at eleven forty- 
five, I pronounced death at eleven forty-seven this forenoon.” 

Yellich scribbled in his notebook. 

“Suspicious?” 

“Very. Rigor is well established but the knees are supple.” 

Hennessey looked questioningly at the police surgeon. 

It means,” Dr. Mann explained, “that rigor was fully established . . . which 
would take about twenty-four hours, and the rigor was broken allowing his 
ae to be bent, and further allowing him to be placed in this position. Once it 
ere rigor will not reestablish itself. Very suspicious. Very suspicious 

v1 see. ... Thank you.” Hennessey turned to Yellich. “Can yo - 
oes to attend?” He then looked at the ee se oe 

ody? 

“Gentleman who is in his car i i i i 
 eptacema tare in the car park, sir. He was walking his dog 

“Thanks. . . .” Hennessey turned back ich. “T’ i 
lanl Macias - eg: to Yellich. “I'll go and chat with the 

“IT must go unless you need me, Mr. Hennessey.” Dr. Mann buttoned his coat 
“Yet more work for me in the city, I am afraid.” 


The dog walker got out of his car as he saw Hennessey approaching. His dog 
iia ee fi ceria Hennessey liked the beast for that, a more highly 
strung animal would have started barking and continued barki H 
asked the man how he found the body. REINS 

Saw it. Thought the old boy was sitting up against the tree meditating. Bit 
cold, I thought, lovely weather, but meditating in the wood is for the hippies in 
high summer, not in September.” 

Do you walk your dog here often, sir?” 
Daily . . . near daily since I became unemployed. Sometimes I have to 
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attend for an interview and in those circumstances my animal has to content 
himself with a short walk round the local streets, and he’s a fair-weather 
hound as well. If it’s raining, he won’t be dragged from the house . . . so on wet 
days, we don’t get here.” , 
“Did you come yesterday?” 
se aguni the day before that, and on Wednesday too. Tuesday I had one 
such job interview. ... Monday we did the walk ... weekend both my dog and 
I were in Northumberland, visiting a friend.” 
“Did you notice if the deceased was here yesterday? oats 
“T didn’t, but it was my best friend who found him . . . went nosing into the 
trees. I usually . . . always, in fact, keep to the path. I do the short walk, the 
blue one, just a mile and a half round the reserve .. . normally, that is. If I com 
feeling energetic, I do the medium walk, the green one. I have never felt 
inclined to the red walk, six miles.” 
“You don’t look that unfit.” Hennessey saw the man to be slender, he carried 
himself in a muscular manner, his face said “good health. ‘ 
“I have two artificial feet.” He smiled. “Accident .. . a long time ago. !m 
lucky to be alive.” 
“What happened?” Hennessey couldn’t resist asking the question. 
“Playing chicken on the railway line. I was sa ten years old. 
“Lucky, as you say. So, your dog found the body? 
“Yes, “ad went into the woods, nothing unusual, then he started barking ...a 
man gets to know his dog.” cee Sash 
“Yes, I have a dog, also a mongrel, not dissimilar to yours ...a bit like a 
scaled-down Labrador.” 
“Lovely dogs .. . but he started to bark, a single bark, then a pause ... quite 
a long pause .. . then another bark, not alarmed, but curious, and so I walked 
off the path and into the trees to see what he was curious about. Saw Nore I 
saw, phoned the police from the phone box.” He nodded to his right. 
Hennessey turned and saw the phone box, though he had seen it when he 
arrived. “And I was asked to wait here . . . duly and dutifully waited .. . told 
the constable where to find the body and he investigated and asked me to con- 
tinue to wait, I presume for a . - 
“Yes, C.I.D. D.C.1. Hennessey . .. and you are: a 
“Glassey, Edward Glassey, aged forty-two years, certified accountant. Some- 
times I think I should be certified insane, should have continued with profes- 
sional training, achieved chartered accountant status, wouldn’t worry about 
unemployment then but being only certified, work comes and goes. When 
things get busy and more staff are needed then there’s work for we poor certi- 
fied bods . . . but the chartered bods eat well whatever the economic climate. I 
ave all my details to the constable.” 
“You saw nothing suspicious or out of the ordinary—apart from the dead 
an, I mean?” : Bee : 
Yes I know what you meant, and the answer's no, I didn’t, nothing at 
all.. - today ... yesterday .. . earlier in the week. Nothing unusual at all... 
nor anybody acting suspiciously.” 


“I gee . . . well, thank you, Mr. Glassey, we have your address if we need to 
contact you.” 

“Okay.” 
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Hennessey turned and walked away from Edward Glassey as the latter too 
turned away and got into his car. As he walked back across the gravel car 
park towards the wood, a movement to his right caught his eye. He turned 
and smiled as he saw a red-and-white Riley RME circa 1947 drive slowly into 
the car park and park beside the police vehicle. He watched as the occupant 
got out of the car, a slender woman, mid forties, with close-cropped_ hair, 
already dressed in green coveralls. She carried a black leather Gladstone bag 
and walked confidently towards George Hennessey. 

“Good morning, Dr. D’Acre.” Hennessey smiled at her. 

“Good afternoon, Chief Inspector.” The smile was not returned. 

Hennessey glanced at his watch. “Afternoon indeed, how time flies.” 

“As you say ... a deceased of the male sex, I believe?” 

“Yes .. . this way, please.” Hennessey led Dr. D’Acre up the narrow path 


which led from the car park and into the wood. “It’s the end of the walks,” he 
explained. 


“The walks?” 
“The nature reserve has three walks in it, colour coded according to diffi- 
culty or length. They all begin on the same section of path and then 


diverge .. . and all meet and share the final quarter of a mile through the 
woods and back to the car park.” 


“Being this section?” 

“Being this section,” Hennessey echoed as he entered the canopy of the 
trees. 

“Love this time of year,’ Louise D’Acre commented as she followed 
Hennessey into the woodland. “The beautiful season . . . the air so still .. . the 
leaves still green, but they'll start to fall any day now. Ah... Yes ...I see 
him.” She stopped and looked at the corpse of the man. “He has been posed,” 
she said. “He’s been left there to maximise the shock value of seeing him for 
the first time.” 

“Dr. Mann made the same observation,” Hennessey said. 

“He did?” 

“More or less. . .. He said the rigor had been broken, so as to bend the leg at 
the knee.” 

“He said that?” 

“Yes.” Hennessey turned and attempted to establish eye contact but Louise 
D’Acre looked resolutely at the corpse. 

“Shabbily dressed,” she observed. “Ill-fitting, baggy suit, worn shoes . . . 
whiskered, though the whiskers will grow a little after death but allowing for 
that—that mop of hair—this man lived alone in life, he had no one to care for 
him, no wife, no adult children, no housekeeper. In life he was alone in the 
world. Well, let’s get to work.” She approached the corpse, knelt down beside 
it, and opened her medical bag. 

Yellich approached Hennessey. He held a cellophane sachet in his hand. It 
contained an old wallet, battered and creased. “Found it in the jacket of the 
deceased,” he said. “I searched the corpse while you were talking to the fellow 
who found the body .. . also these.” He held up another cellophane sachet 
which contained a bunch of keys. “The wallet belongs to one Ivor Neav who 
lives in Great Bibury. That’s very near here, sir. Across the fields, it’s only a 
half-hour walk, so the constable tells me. This is his area.” 
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“Ivor Neav ... Has a familiar ring .. . eastern European?” 

"Yes. 7 

“And the keys are the keys of his house, you think?” 

“I would think so, sir.” 

“Well, why don’t you take one of the constables with you and visit that 
address. Dr. D’Acre thinks he lived alone, go and see what you see, chat to his 
neighbours. I’ll remain with Dr. D’Acre and the other constable. We'll leave as 
soon as Dr. D’Acre has finished here, so if we are not here when you have fin- 
ished at the address, rendezvous with me at Micklegate Bar.” 

“Very good, sir.” 


Untidy, but not necessarily unclean. That was Yellich’s first and was to 
remain his lasting impression of Ivor Neav’s place of residence. It was a small 
cottage with a door set centrally beneath a low roof, and a window at either 
side. A window above each of the ground-floor windows, each of which seemed 
small and compressed beneath the roof, spoke of a cramped upstairs living 
space to complement the ground-floor area. The roof was of tile, many miss- 
ing, the garden overgrown but not vastly so, more in the manner of being 
allowed to grow until it began to encroach on human living space, at which 
point it was hacked back with no thought given to the style or form. It would 
not have been Detective Sergeant Yellich’s choice of living quarters for him 
and his family but it was distinctly better than one house he had had occasion 
to visit, the interior of which could be smelled from the street and that was 
with door and all windows firmly shut. Inside was worse than he had imag- 
ined it could be, and he had thought it had desperately needed the cleaning 
influence of smoke. But not so with Ivor Neav’s cottage. Small, untidy, but not 
unclean—by first impression of the outside. 

The interior was as the exterior had suggested, untidy, but not particularly 
unclean. The gas cooker had been kept clean, at least reasonably so—a stain 
here and there beneath the burners, but it was not caked with grease, and the 
pots and pans and plates which had most likely been used to create the man’s 
evening meal had been washed but not put away. That sort of household. 
Much, Yellich conceded, like the household he would be likely to live in if he 
was unmarried. The downstairs of the cottage was of a single living area, with 
a massive stone fireplace to one side; at the far side of the room was an 
equally massively built oak staircase. Between the two, directly opposite the 
front door was the small kitchen, set off from the main floor area; beyond the 
kitchen, a scullery, from which a glass-panelled door led to the garden at the 
rear of the property. The living area, like the kitchen, was untidy but not 
unclean, items of clothing and other possessions were strewn rather than put 
away. There was a radio, a large veneer-covered model which used valves 
rather than transistors and which could be tuned into intriguing-sounding 
stations with names like “Hilversum.” Yellich looked at the machine warmly: 
His grandfather had possessed one such. Noticeably, very noticeably, there 
was no television. 

Yellich and the constable went upstairs and found that, as expected, it was 
also untidy but not unclean. The upstairs consisted of a single room which 
contained a single bed and a wardrobe which was pushed into the recess 
beside the chimney breast. The room smelled a little musty, but the bed had 
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been made, albeit roughly, and a plastic bag of the bin-liner type proved to be 
a receptacle for the laundry. Shoes were placed in pairs beneath the bed. 

There had been order in this man’s life, but there was nothing, that Yellich 
could see, which could explain why he had been murdered, why his body had 
lain until rigor had set in and then moved and placed in a position which 
grotesquely, in Yellich’s view, suggested the man was meditating in death. 
Yellich glanced at the constable. 

“House-to-house, sir?” 

“T think so,” Yellich replied. “I think so.” 

“Separately?” 

“No... no, we'll go together.” 


Louise D’Acre shielded her eyes as Paul Fry advanced on the corpse with his 
camera. She kept her eyes shielded as the camera flashed and continued to 
flash until twenty photographs had been taken of the corpse, which by then 
lay on the stainless-steel table in the pathology laboratory of the York District 
Hospital. George Hennessey, observing for the police, also kept his eyes 
shielded until the jovial Paul Fry announced, “All done, ma’am, every angle 
covered.” Hennessey marvelled at the jocular mortuary attendant, warm- 
natured, good-humoured, despite his occupation. Hennessey doubted if he 
could muster such a positive attitude if he had to wash down corpses with 
industrial alcohol prior to photographing them, which in turn was prior to 
being always on hand whilst said corpses were opened up, dissected, and had 
various parts removed for further analysis by the forensic pathologist. That 
anyone could do such a job at all while retaining a healthy attitude to it was, 
he thought, little short of miraculous; that Paul Fry could do it and remain so 
jovial, so buoyant of spirit, was, he further thought, miraculous in actuality. 

“The body,” Dr. D’Acre spoke for the benefit of the microphone which was 
attached to a stainless-steel anglepoise arm, which in turn was attached to 
the ceiling above the dissecting table, “is that of a male of Northern European 
extraction. He was, at the time of death, in his late middle years, between 
sixty and seventy would be my opinion. He was malnourished but not under- 
nourished. The slightly distended stomach may indicate a regular intake of 
empty carbohydrates.” She looked up at Hennessey, who stood at the edge of 
the pathology laboratory, having donned green coveralls. “Beer,” she smiled, 
“fills you up without giving you any nourishment. I'll have a look inside his 
tummy in a minute, but my guess is that it will contain little food. His finger- 
nails are ridged and yellowed. ... He hasn’t had a good diet for a long time— 
beans on toast and a lot of beer .. . that sort of diet. I bet he'll be known at his 
nearest pub.” 


“You'd be better asking down at The Rising Deer.” The woman stood in the 
doorway. She was cooperative with what Yellich considered to be a Yorkshire 
form of cooperation: not giving forth a torrent of information but answering 
whatever question was put to her about her solitary-living neighbour, and def- 
initely, very definitely not allowing Yellich and the constable to cross her 
threshold. 

“We will, thanks,” Yellich replied, enjoying the smell of frying liver coming 
from behind the woman. It was one of his favourite culinary smells. “But what 
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do you know about Ivor Neav?” 

“What do I know about Old Ivor?” The woman paused and glanced to one 
side. “Well, not much really ... Lived alone . .. seemed happy in a quiet sort of 
way. He wasn’t English . . . foreign, spoke English with an accent, a European 
accent ... like Polish or Czechoslovak. I once knew a Czech... Ivor reminded 
me of him by the way he spoke.” 

“Was he employed?” 

“Was Ivor employed?” Again the woman paused, this time glancing in the 
other direction. “Well, not in any normal fashion. He must have had an 
income because he wasn’t registered as unemployed . . . didn’t collect dole 
each week .. . and these cottages are owner occupied. I knew the owner of 
Ivor’s cottage, saw the ‘For Sale’ sign go up and then get taken down again 
just before Ivor moved in. He did odd jobs, and about this time of year he’d go 
into the woods and pick mushrooms. He was known as the Mushroom Picker. . 
. . He'd sell them from door to door . .. cheaper than you could buy ina shop... 
eo fresh ... and it gave Ivor some beer money for an evening in The Rising 

eer. 

“How long had he lived in the cottage?” 

“How long had Ivor lived in his cottage?” The woman glanced back in the 
other direction. “About ten years ... about ten years, about ten years.” 

“Did he have friends or relatives that you know about?” 

“Did Ivor have friends or relatives that I knew about? No.” 

“Anybody acting strangely about here in recent days?” 

And this time the woman did not indulge in her habit of repeating each 
question before answering it. Instead she said, “Yes.” 

“Yes?” This time it was Yellich’s turn to be repetitive. “Who?” 

“Who? Don’t know.” 

“Well, can you describe him?” 

“It was a woman.” 

“Well, can you describe her?” 

“Can I describe her?” She paused. This time she looked up at the sky as 
well. “Well, she was in her thirties, I’d say.” 

Yellich took out his notebook and began to take notes. “Yes?” 

“Short, dark hair ... casually dressed . . . woollen jacket ...a fleece, I think 
they’re called... red... very distinctive ... jeans... boots.” 

“Boots?” 


“She was not a happy woman.” 

“You don’t think so?” 

“There was a look in her eyes ... and an anger in her voice.” 

“She spoke to you?” 

“Knocked on my door. Did she speak to me? She interrogated me as if she 
had the right, wanting to know where Ivor Neav lived. . . . Didn’t tell her, of 
course, but she found out, saw her a day later, standing in the road, staring at 
his cottage, like she was burning up with hatred about it .. . or the person 
who lived there. That would have been Tuesday this week.” 

“Was she foreign too?” 


“Not by her accent .. . not local, south of England .. . a bit like a news 
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reader... posh... but angry about something.” 

“Tall? Short?” 

“Tall or short?” The woman continued to avoid eye contact with Yellich. ... 
She looked at her garden. .. . “Very short ... really short .. . but seemed fit 
with it. Oh ...she had a white baseball cap . . . with black letters on the front 
... like N and Y but not separate .. . sort of one overlaying the other.” 

“New York,” Yellich said. 

“Is that what it meant? I did wonder.” 

“Yes. Sadly it doesn’t tell us anything about her other than adding to the 
description. You can buy those caps in York, caps with L.A.P.D. on them as 
well... tourists buy them. But like I said, it adds to the description. When did 
you last see Mr. Neav?” 

“Friday today. Not yesterday . . . I think the day before, in the morning, so 
Wednesday morning. Dead, you say ... well .. . how did he die?” 


“His skull was fractured.” Louise D’Acre, having peeled back the skin from the 
scalp, looked at the bone. “It’s a bit of crazy paving. It seems a frenzied attack. ... 
There’s been more than one blow, and it seems to have caused a subdural 
hematoma.” 

“Sorry?” Hennessey craned his head forward. 

“It'll be in my report, Chief Inspector, but the blows to the head have caused 
blood to come into contact with the brain tissue . . . and blood kills brain tis- 
sue. A stroke is caused by localised brain damage caused by a blood vessel 
bursting in the brain. This was massive brain damage caused by blows to the 
skull, but may not have been instantaneous. If he retained or regained con- 
sciousness, he may have appeared to be drunk . .. or in a state of shock. And 
how long dead? Well, you know I don’t like being drawn on that one, Chief 
Inspector. The how, yes . . . that’s what we’re paid for, the when . . . well, 
frankly, between the time he was last seen and the time he was found is as 
accurate as anything I can tell you, but his stomach being empty as I thought 
it might be—empty apart from the gas which you may have smelled over 
there.” 

“I did.” Hennessey grinned from behind his face mask. 

“That, and the presence of rigor—between forty-eight hours and twenty- 
four hours before he was found.” 


“He’s a popular man, all of a sudden.” The landlord of The Rising Deer was a 
well-built man, clean-shaven, with a warm demeanour, exactly as, in Yellich’s 
opinion, a publican should be. 

“Oh?” 

“Yes, a woman was in here the other day asking for him.” 

“Short, dark-haired, about thirty?” 

“Yes, Didn’t tell her anything. So, the police want to see old Ivor too. . . . Well 
... haven’t seen him for a day or two.” 

“You won't ever again,” Yellich said. “He’s dead.” 

“Dead... ?” 

“Yep,” Yellich pursed his lips, “and in suspicious circumstances, so we are 
asking for information.” 

“Old Ivor ... well... yes, of course, whatever I can do to help.” 
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~ivor was a regular here, I understand?” 

The Rising Deer had but two rooms separated by a bar, one side was dis- 
tinctly softer and more comfortable than the other, the lounge and the tap- 
room respectively. At that moment there were no patrons in the lounge where 
Yellich and the constable stood, though the thud of darts and the rattle of 
dominoes was heard coming from the taproom. 

“Well . . .” the landlord smiled, “well, it’s the only pub in the village. If you 
fancy a beer in the evening and a game of arrows rather than sitting at home, 
you are a regular in here . . . but yes, Ivor was a regular . . . more regular than 
most, but he didn’t spend much. He struck me as being needy of human con- 
tact and even if he didn’t speak to anybody, he’d have his human contact . . . just 
being in the same room as other people. .. . Three pints of beer then he’d go 
home. He was elderly, and like many of the elderly people in the village, he 
would drink in the early evening. After eight o’clock the pub belongs to the 
younger set. When he came in, he’d arrive at about six and leave at about eight.” 

“I see. ... What do you know of him?” 

“He was Hungarian.” 

“Ah ... his neighbour thought he was Czech, but he was a Hungarian?” 

“So he told me and I had no reason to doubt him.” 

“Do you know what his source of income was, apart from selling freshly 
picked mushrooms?” 

“That wasn’t an income. He did that so that people would talk to him... 
well, that was my impression.” An elderly man walked up to the bar on the 
taproom side and rang a small bell, and the landlord excused himself and 
turned to serve the man, who asked for “the same again, please, Jack.” 

Yellich heard the landlord say, “You knew Ivor the mushroom picker, didn’t 
you, Stan?” 

“As well as anyone. Why?” 

“Couple of gentlemen round the other side of the bar would be interested in 
picking your brains . . . if you can spare a minute.” 

“Aye ... I’m only watching the paint dry.” He dropped a handful of coins on 
the counter and walked outside the pub and then back inside through the 
lounge entrance and joined Yellich, the constable, and Jack, the landlord. 

“You knew Ivor?” Yellich asked the newcomer to the group. 

“Ivor .. . old Ivor the mushroom picker. Knew? .. . Why?” 

“He’s dead,” the landlord explained. 

“Oh, my .. .” The man put his hand on the bar top to steady himself. “The 
police . .. Was he done in?” 

“Looks that way.” Yellich pondered the man, middle-aged but muscular, “lithe” 
might best describe him. A real son of the soil. “May I take your name, sir?” 

“Stanley Barnes. Yes, I knew Ivor . . . harmless enough bloke, but I thought he 
had a history. Just an impression I had. He came from nowhere, didn’t he, Jack? 
Arrived in the village, bought his cottage, and just settled in like he had lived 
here all his life... . Just got on with his life . . . didn’t ask for acceptance... 
didn’t ask to be liked. Folk left him alone and he left them alone. He could work, 
though. ... Me and him did some ditching for Draycott.” 


“Draycott?” 

“One of the big farmers round here. He’s mainly to the west of us but a bit of 
his land touches the village. He was hiring one summer .. . just a few days’ 
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work, clearing the ditches before the winter .. . and me and Ivor were set on. 
Worked apart but sat down for lunch. He escaped from Hungary, he told me. I 
asked him if he left any family behind. ... He seemed uncomfortable about 
that, he moved the conversation on, started asking about me .. . not like he 
was interested, more like he didn’t want to let me ask about him.” 

“I see.” Yellich paused. He glanced round the pub, highly polished brass 
artillery shells popularly brought home by troops from the First World War and 
still found in pubs and people’s homes . . . valued and valuable. A deer’s head 
mounted above the fireplace, acceptable in an earlier era but now found dis- 
tasteful. Many pubs had long since removed such adornments. The Rising Deer 
evidently enjoyed a conservative-minded landlord with conservative-minded 
patrons. “Do you know if he came directly from Hungary to the village, and was 
there any reason that he should come here over and above any other village?” 

“No and no.” Stanley Barnes gulped his beer. “No, he didn’t come straight 
here, he lived in London for a while, and no, I don’t think there was any rea- 
son why he should come to Great Bibury. . .. Nothing special here, and I don’t 
think there was anything personal here for him. It’s one of the ‘Lucky Five’ 
but I don’t think that had anything to do with it.” 

“The Lucky Five?” Yellich asked. 

Jack, the landlord, answered for Stanley Barnes. “These shell casings . . . 
they come from the First World War . . . Great War as it was known before 
there was a Second World War, and it is said that every town and village 
raised a stone to its war dead. It’s not true; there were five lucky villages that 
didn’t lose a son to the war and so didn’t raise a stone. This village was, still 
is, one of the Lucky Five.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, really. But I doubt it had anything to do with Ivor Neav coming to live 
here.” 

“All right. There was a woman asking for him. Do you know anything about 
her?” 

Stanley Barnes pursed his lips. “Aye, there was, just the other day.” 

“Came in, her,” the landlord said. “I didn’t tell her anything.” 

“She was hanging around the village. ... Small woman, dark hair . . . one of 
those American peaked caps. I remember seeing her. . . . I didn’t know she was 
looking for Ivor. When was that? Early in the week ... Monday . .. Tuesday?” 

“I think it was Monday she came into the pub,” the landlord hissed through 
his teeth. “Yes, Monday ... 1 am sure it was Monday.” 

“I saw her leaving on Wednesday,” Barnes said. “I’m sure it was her stand- 
ing in the bus shelter with a small suitcase.” 

“As if she had been staying in the village, you mean?” Yellich’s hopes raised. 

“Well, yes ... and there’s only one place in Great Bibury she could stay.” 


Mrs. Silva, who ran the only guesthouse in Great Bibury, proved to be most 
helpful to the police in the course of their inquiries into the murder of Ivor Neav. 

“Remember her!” she laughed. She was a portly, homely woman. “Any guest 
this time of the year is something to remember, and she was the only guest 
this week. Came on Sunday .. . left on the Wednesday. Short woman. . . . Told 
me she came to look someone up.” 

“Do you know where she came from?” 
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“From ...” Mrs. Silva reached to a letter rack beside her and retrieved a 
driving licence. “Twenty Church Street, Bethnal Green, London E2. Not a par- 
ticularly posh address, if I know London, though I love the East End of the city.” 
She handed the driving licence to Yellich. “She left it in her room ... but I didn’t 
know whether it was hers or not so I was going to ask Mr. Wetten what to do 
with it. He’s our community constable . . . pays a call to the village each week.” 

The licence belonged to one Marie Neavy. Yellich said, “You can leave it with 
us, Mrs. Silva.” 

As Yellich and the constable left Mrs. Silva’s guesthouse, a young man cycled 
up to them. “You the cops?” he asked in a friendly, honest manner. “You must be.” 
He nodded to the constable. “The ones asking about Ivor, the mushroom picker?” 

“Yes,” Yellich smiled. “And you are?” 

“Boy Harry they call me... . Harold Tait. I saw old Ivor Tuesday night . . . 
going to the woods . .. mumbling to himself, staggering a bit. We passed on 
the path but he didn’t seem to notice me. I thought he was drunk. I know he 
takes a beer in The Rising Deer but he’s not known as a drunk... . But that 
night he was bladdered, he was bladdered like my dad gets when he and my 
mum have had a fight and that’s bladdered.” 

“Tuesday?” 

“Yes ... night. Late, well after dark. I’d taken a hare from Draycott’s land.” 

“That’s illegal.” Yellich grinned and so did the constable. 

“Aye,” Boy Harry returned the grin. “I know it is. And the next morning I saw 
the woman ... the small woman in the peaked hat . . . the one who had been 
hanging round the village asking for Ivor. I saw her walking out of the woods... 
carrying a small bag. She went to the bus stop . . . caught the bus back to York.” 

“That’s interesting,” Yellich said. “We'll have to take a statement from you.” 

“Aye ... but I didn’t tell you about the hare.” 

“And we won't ask about it.” 


That evening Yellich sat with his son, aged twelve, and helped him to learn to 
tie his shoelaces and showed approval when he could point to every letter of 
the alphabet when asked to do so. “Which is ‘S’?” Later, he and his wife sat 
side by side on the sofa, not talking, enjoying a glass of wine, an intelligent 
play on television, and each other’s company. 

That same evening Hennessey drove home to his detached house at the 
edge of Easingwold, gave his mongrel supper, and later, man and dog went for 
a walk. Later still he drove to a half-timbered house in the prosperous village 
of Skelton. He walked up the gravel drive carrying an overnight bag with him. 
He gently rapped the doorknob twice. The door was opened by a woman who 
smiled approvingly at him. 

“Sorry I’m a little late,” he said. 

“No matter,” Louise D’Acre replied. “The children have gone to bed, we can 
go straight up.” 


It wasn’t that Hennessey was a Londoner that made him find London to have 
a certain mothering quality as a city. He was certain he’d find that quality 
about her wherever his roots might be—at home in the East End, which he 
loved so much . . . the famous pubs, The Woolpack, The Blind Beggar; the 
famous church of St. George’s in the East; the 1930s public-housing medium- 
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rise, built in squares; the occasional bit of green . .. a small park or a bowling 
green—and today, he was in Bethnal Green very near the Jack the Ripper ter- 
ritory of the 1880s. Marie Neav’s flat was small and cramped. 

“But it’s mine,” she said defiantly after allowing Hennessey and Yellich to 
enter. “Mortgaged, anyway .. . but I won’t be slipping away one dark night to 
avoid the law... . Not easy with mortgaged property. . . . So it was my driving 
licence? I hadn’t noticed it missing. I remember taking it out of my bag when I 
was looking for something else.” 

“We are here to talk about Ivor Neav.” 

“Yes. ... He deserted his family in Hungary. .. . He fled to the West by some 
means, taking some money with him. In Hungary, in the days of Communism, 
you could be a small businessman . . . employ up to ten people. Ivor Neav had 
a small furniture factory. He slipped away one night taking a lot of money 
with him. And some weeks later his family received a postcard from London, 
which did none of them any good because by then they had ‘disappeared.’” 

“Disappeared?” 

“The Secret Police took them. His wife .. . his three sons .. . his three-year- 
old daughter. Only his daughter returned. She grew up in an orphanage. Her 
and over five hundred other children. Because her father had defected.” 

“And you are?” 

“His daughter. When the Eastern Bloc broke up, I was able to travel to 
England. I work as a translator for a Hungarian bank. I searched for my 
father among the Hungarian community. One man told me where he had gone 
... the village in the north of England, but no address. I went there this week 
and found him picking mushrooms . . . such a small, sad, bent-framed, lonely 
figure. I followed him home and told him what he’d done. He broke down, but 
I killed him anyway. ... He had killed my mother and brothers . . . 1 remember 
such a happy household.” 

“Miss Neav!” 

“I went back to his house the following day. He’d gone but I had a notion 
that he’d be in the woods and I found him there... .” 

“Please say nothing else.” Hennessey placed his hand on her shoulder. “I am 
arresting you.” 

“He was crumpled, so I put him in a sitting position. . . . His legs had stiff- 
ened but I managed.” 

“I must caution you...” 

“I dropped the murder weapon in the Thames.” 

“Miss Neav!” 

“Yes?” 

“You do not have to say anything, but it may harm your defence if you do 
not mention when questioned anything you later rely on in court. Anything 
you do say may be given in evidence.” 

“Ah ...I see... .” She smiled at Hennessey. “In that case, anything I have 
already said is inadmissible. I will answer ‘no comment’ to every question. You 
have no murder weapon ... no witness . . . and any motivation disappeared 
thirty years ago one dark night, with the Secret Police, and further that was 
in another country.” She paused. “Doubtless you'll be taking me back to Yorkshire 
for questioning, but both you and I know that this is one case which is 
unlikely ever to be closed. ...” @ 
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by Jon L. Breen 


he differing emphases of two 
publishers—Hard Case Crime 
(hardboiled and noir fiction in 
the mode of mid-twentieth- 
century paperback originals) and 
Coachwhip Publications (classical 
puzzles from the Golden Age 1930s 
and earlier)—are illustrated in vin- 
tage novels that have in common a 
Mexican setting but little else. 

Todd Downing’s Murder on Tour 
(Coachwhip, $12.95), the 1933 debut 
of U.S. Customs Agent Hugh Ren- 
nert, about the search for a mur- 
derer among a party of American 
tourists, is focused on history, cul- 
ture, and scenery. The author him- 
self led tours in Mexico and his 
affinity for the country and its peo- 
ple included a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Day of the Dead and 
a concern over the looting of antiqui- 
ties by American smugglers. There 
was even better to come from Down- 
ing, but his first mystery is expertly 
written, plotted, and peopled. 

By contrast, Lawrence Block’s Bor- 
derline (Hard Case, $9.95), first pub- 
lished pseudonymously in 1962, offers 
a tour of Juarez commercial vice: sex, 
gambling, marijuana. A sadistic killer 
of young women provides the crime 
angle, and the story builds to a sud- 
den and effective shock ending. It’s 
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smoothly written like all Block’s work 
and interesting as an early example 
of his development, but three accom- 
panying shorter tales, not tied to the 
soft-core market’s formulaic require- 
ments, prove more rewarding. The 
PI. novella “Stag Party Girl,” about 
New York’s Ed London, includes 
scenes for Bogey and Bacall and a 
victim who was “sleeping with two 
parties, Democrats and Republicans.” 
Hard Case has also reprinted the 
eight novels Michael Crichton wrote 
between 1966 and 1972, mostly 
paperback originals, under the pseu- 
donym John Lange. The second of 
these, 1967’s Scratch One ($9.95), con- 
cerns a smart-ass American lawyer 
who’s in Nice to buy a villa for a client 
and somehow is mistaken for a secret 
agent. The espionage travelogue that 
follows, with elements of ambiguous 
romance and potentially deadly farce, 
includes a visit to the Cannes Film 
Festival and an action climax at the 
Monaco Grand Prix, with cinematic 
touches recalling Bond and Hitch- 
cock. Crichton was a fine storyteller 
from the start, and the reader senses 
how much fun the Harvard medical 
student must have had writing it. 
Coachwhip offers many little- 
known treasures for lovers of tradi- 
tional detective fiction.(Cont. page 88) 
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GETAWAY GIRL 


by Zoé Z. Dean 


hat happened with Mae 
Lynn Grange was unusual. 
There was a lot of talk 
about it at the time and it 
was a funny thing because there 
wasn’t any doubt about the facts 
in question. What we speculated 
on was what was in her head then 
and if it could have justified her. 
Of course, it was worse because 
she was a woman. I heard that 
from people all over town. 
Roland assigned me the case 
when it was first called in. Back 
then, the only one involved that 
we knew of was Billy Cord. 
Every small town has a Billy 
Cord. These boys grow up know- 


Zoé Z. Dean is a pseudonym for 
Lauren James, a lifelong fan of 
mystery fiction who once tried to 
find work at a private investigator's 
office. She currently lives in 
Lexington, Kentucky, where she is 
employed ata hospital. She tells 
EOMM that she has a special 
interest in Southern Gothic fiction, 
and we can seea glimmer of that in 
this story, her first professional 
fiction publication. T 


ing no one will ever call them William but the judge. Billy Cord had grown 
up pinching Mounds bars and cans of spray paint from every gas station 
within town limits, and by the time he was sixteen, he had graduated to 
setting cats on fire at their tails and running cigarettes and cans of chew- 
ing tobacco across state lines. He was always going to be trouble, and it 
would have been wrong to blame him for it, because he never could have 
helped it. Roland, who was at church more Sundays than me, said Billy had 


the mark of Cain. 


Billy came into his destiny on the fifth of July when a firework he had 
popped off in the dead empty parking lot of the shuttered Fast Burger had 

< gone into his best friend’s eye and blinded him. Billy shot him in the head. 
4 It was an escalation, but with a little imagination, I could see how he would 
's have gotten to it. Terrence Poe had grown up hand-in-fist with Billy, and I 
"> would think that if Billy had planned to shoot him, he would have done it 
= before then. It was more likely that Terrence Poe was the only person Billy 
8 gave a damn about, and seeing him bleed and listening to him scream, as 
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he must have done, shook him, and boys like Billy Cord have only one 
response to being shaken. 

He must have known the heat that would come down on him, so he ran; he 
filled up at Speedy Gas heading out of town, bought six or seven Mounds 
bars, and took a hostage. Mae Lynn Grange had been working there for about 
three months at that point. Like I said, all of this is written down, and how he 
took her is even on camera. 

It didn’t look like she enjoyed herself much. She struggled; got her a cut just 
above her left eye. It bled down into her field of vision like a red sheet. That 
isn’t something you can see, but I’ve watched that footage a dozen times over 
the last three years, and like I said before, all it takes is a little imagination. 


Billy in his oil-stained denim jacket and Mae Lynn in her red polo shirt that 
hid the blood. He put her behind the wheel and made her drive. She took 
them out of town at a steady forty. Anything more or less, any attempt to 
draw attention and hook in police out of a speed trap, she said later, and 
maybe he would have shot her: She had to be careful of that. She had to be as 
careful as she could be, and as clever as she could be, because she wanted to 
live. I could see even then that what it was, really, was a fairy tale, as much as 
it was two kids not even old enough to drink, not even past pimples, in a car 
headed west. 

Billy said, “West’s where I always should have been anyway.” He put the 
gun on his knees and stared out the window at the hills they were passing by. 
“Like in the Gold Rush.” 

The Gold Rush everyone got in tenth-grade history, which meant Billy had 
learned about it by only about two months, but Mae Lynn could see that the 
idea of it had grown in his head like a weed. 

She said, “Are you thinking California?” 

“California,” Billy said. His voice was as light as whipped butter. He had 
been thinking it, all right, but he couldn’t admit to it, because, as he said after, 
he knew that California was “nothing but fags and movie stars,” and he 
wanted to seem like he was like to vomit over both, even though Billy and 
Terrence Poe had spent whatever they had left after weed and liquor on movie 
tickets and even though Billy’s uncle, who had half-raised him, was queer, 
partnered up for over a dozen years with a steelworker with hands like 
catcher’s mitts, and Billy ate dinners with them on Sundays. 

Mae Lynn said she didn’t know as how Billy wanted to leave the state. 

“That gets federals involved,” she said. 

“What's it matter to you?” 

“The longer you stay alive,” Mae Lynn said, “the longer I stay alive. We both 
don’t want nothing but a clean getaway.” 

Mae Lynn’s hair was dishwater blond and it had always been so thin you 
could see her scalp through it, pinkish like rabbit eyes; I had gone to school 
with her older brother and even let him take me out a time or two, and he had 
said Mae Lynn, just eleven then, made his skin crawl in the same way those 
hairless dogs did, like there was something about her too weak to bear. She 
never was a pretty girl, but I suppose when she said getaway she started look- 
ing about as pretty to Billy Cord as she ever could, because Billy knew he 
wasn’t smart—the one thing you could say about the boy was that he had a 
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healthy appreciation for his own limitations—and he thought all ugly girls 
had to be, like boys in glasses, or boys with bones and voices like reeds. It’s a 
foolish thing to think but there is, all the same, a kind of nobility in the work- 
ing of it, the idea that God wouldn’t deny a girl her beauty without giving her 
brains to make up for it. 

And Mae Lynn was smart, too, which is what people fault her with, as much 
as they fault her with being a woman, and with being ugly. 

“It’s hard to trust a woman clicking away like that behind the eyes,” Roland 
said to me about it, and then he swore, mildly, and said, “Nothing I meant, 
Beth.” 

I didn’t trust Mae Lynn either, though. I respected her. ’m not what you'd 
call pretty either. 


Where it all went wrong, if you exclude Terrence Poe with his eye gone and 
his brains out on the asphalt back here in town, is when they stopped for 
burgers on account of how Billy hadn’t got anything in the Speedy Gas except 
for candy bars. That was before he had Mae Lynn to plan for him. 

She talked him into stopping so she could use the bathroom and so, she 
said, he wouldn’t be running on sugar and caffeine, which would make him jit- 
tery and less reasonable than ever. 

It was a McDonald’s, one of about half a dozen where they were, in 
Plymouth, a little ways off from Murray, which is where I went to school. Nei- 
ther Mae Lynn or Billy ever mentioned anything about it, but I expect they 
planned it, which is to say that Mae Lynn planned it, them going around 
Murray like that and through Mayfield instead. Mayfield is poorer and has a 
larger immigrant population not keen on calling the police for anything; 
Murray is richer, and older, too, full of people who watch the TV all day and 
don’t mind at all getting mixed up in other people’s troubles. Plymouth is on 
the skirts of Mayfield, which is to say it’s close to Mayfield’s bare legs, it not 
being a town with much spread to it. 

It was cautious enough, stopping there, and stopping at a place that would, 
that time of day, be busy enough for no one to mind them, but Mae Lynn 
decided that what would give her the best cover and the best chance of stay- 
ing alive would be something more than caution. 

She went to the bathroom, peed, and scrubbed the blood out of her shirt as 
best she could. 

Of course, Billy had looked in first to make sure there were no women in 
there she could have begged a cell from, and the room had been empty. He had 
waited outside and it must have been then that the taking of Mae Lynn had 
started to seem to him like something fortuitous. Any other McDonald’s in 
Plymouth would have had a restroom with at least one woman in it, whether 
she was in heels or a screen-printed sweatshirt, but not this one, not on Mae 
Lynn’s recommendation that they stop. Chance smiled on him. Mae Lynn 
even got the blood out of her collar. 

Billy ordered for both of them, his back ramrod straight, like it was the 
bravest thing he’d ever done to assume he knew what a woman wanted. It’s a 
kind of confidence I can always do without. But there was, towards the end 
with him, a fumbling kindness towards Mae Lynn, and if he wanted to pro- 
vide for her, he wanted to provide everything, because he ordered bag upon 
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bag of carryout hamburgers, chicken nuggets, fish filets, and all the rest. It 
was lunch hour and the restaurant had that flat golden light from the noon 
sun and everyone inside was sweating. It smelled like French-fry oil and milk- 
shakes, that clean vanilla smell. 

Mae Lynn said, quietly, “You should take their money.” 

The way she told it later was that she worried over two things: Billy run- 
ning out of money and the police running out of Billy, and for the time she was 
with him her life was a tightrope strung between the two. 

First the people next to her stopped talking and from there the silence 
spread, until the people at the back tables had hushed not because they knew 
what was about to happen but because the quiet had come against them like 
a wave and they had gotten aware, late, of how their own voice was the only 
sound besides the ding of the cash register. 

I worked fast food in high school and after a while, I stopped hearing the 
customers. I would be halfway through returning change and realize that I 
didn’t know what they’d said, or what I’d said, or what I’d told the boys at the 
grill to make. That must have been how it was with Rachel Bick, seventeen, 
who kept on sliding Billy and Mae Lynn’s cheeseburgers into bags a few sec- 
onds after Billy took out his gun and aimed it straight at the bridge of her 
nose. The specificity of the angle and her shortness, for she was one of those 
dainty, well-made girls, doll-like in her construction, is a detail she gave but 
most of the media neglected, but it was what I always thought of. The bullet 
would have broken her nose first. 

“You heard the lady,” Billy Cord said, except Rachel Bick hadn’t. She didn’t 
need to, though: A gun to the head presents itself succinctly enough. 

She started digging out cash and Billy broke the hold on her nose to gesture 
with the gun to everyone else to help with the others too. It wasn’t an advan- 
tageous position, him being in the middle of the restaurant with a dozen 
patrons behind him, slack-jawed, mouths full of beef and potato, when any 
one of them might have had a gun of their own. Kentucky is a concealed-carry 
state and while I have an eye for who is holding and who isn’t, I can’t believe I 
was equaled in that by Billy Cord. 

I asked Mae Lynn later if she had counted on someone shooting him, but 
she said no, no one could have, and I am not surprised that she knew who 
could and couldn’t have. She said the robbery would tell the state police that 
she and Billy had made it as far as Plymouth and that it would give Billy 
enough ready cash that his thoughts wouldn’t yet turn desperate, because 
desperate boys did desperate things, and Billy was already in the habit of 
killing when fear and love got the better of him. 

Billy was getting the money and Mae Lynn was using her purse to hold it 
all, and I’ve heard people say they were trying to be Bonnie and Clyde, but I 
don’t believe it. That was Billy's dream of them, that was all, and he grew up 
with ringworm, lice, and misconceptions, and he couldn't have told anyone 
how that movie ended, or how Barrow and Parker did. Anyway, Bonnie and 
Clyde would have planned further ahead. 

Billy had one hand down in Mae Lynn’s purse when someone behind them 
knocked their soda off the table. 

The straw popped out onto the floor. I see it, lying there in a sticky puddle of 
Diet Coke, looking like a pick-up stick somebody had forgotten. 
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Billy spun around, his arm up, the gun at the end of it like an exclamation 
point, and at this point someone took a picture with their phone and the flash 
got in his eyes. I would like to think they planned that, but I can’t be sure and 
they’ve never said so and some people are relentless with documenting them- 
selves even though two of the people in that McDonald’s had pissed them- 
selves already. Scared or not, someone must have thought there needed to be 
a picture, and so there was: Billy Cord with one lean arm out and Mae Lynn 
behind him. I’ve seen it online over a hundred times when I haven’t even been 
looking. 

Billy looks scared, but he also looks like someone popped a firecracker off 
behind him and the shock and smoke of it has got Terrence in his head as 
much as it’s jolted him. He looks like someone’s hurt him, been rude. He was 
always thin-skinned. It takes a lot for a boy to kill his best friend, kidnap a 
girl, hold up a restaurant, and still look like he’s been done wrong, but Billy 
Cord had the face that could manage it, and looking at the picture, I do feel 
sorry for him, in his stunted, fated life, in a town where we all weren’t sur- 
prised by what happened with him, or if we were, how we were only surprised 
by Mae Lynn. Billy, like I said, had a tenderness to him, and if it was a tender- 
ness that pitched his back into digging himself deeper and deeper holes, it 
was a tenderness too that made me want to help him out of them. And the 
truth is now that no one talks about Billy Cord the way they talk about Mae 
Lynn Grange. 

Looked at too closely, the boy disappears, becomes a footnote. When I saw 
that picture I told Roland that we would have to try to bring him in alive, 
even as screwed up as he was, but though I felt sorry for him, it’s not his story 
I’m telling. 

Because back in that McDonald’s, Mae Lynn pushed his arm down. “It was 
just a drink,” she said, over and over, like Billy had thought it was a gunshot, 
and maybe he had. “It was just a drink, Billy, just a drink, he didn’t mean to,” 
and Billy’s muscles relaxed one by one until his features softened altogether, 
and everyone there must have wanted to kiss Mae Lynn’s shoes for it. 

They were on their way out then, with the story seeming only one way. Mae 
Lynn was briefly beautiful in that flat yellow sunlight, having saved the life of 
the man whose muscles were still jumping from the closeness of the bullet, 
and if they had left then, everyone would have said that she was a hero. A 
lady. 

But Mae Lynn had taken the greasy bags of food and money and the dull 
orange wrapper of a roll of quarters was sticking out of her purse like a panic 
button when her eyes lit on the bulkier man in the back of the place, the man 
in a blue shirt so faded it had gone to gray. He had a clip-on black tie and his 
hand was down around his waist. She recognized him. Mae Lynn had worked 
in shopping malls before—she once had bagged what I'd bought at Macy’s, 
sliding it inside its long plastic sheath as carefully as if it were a wedding 
dress—and she knew that the security guards were all dressed as alike as 
dolls. She also knew, and this is what I come back to time and again, that they 
didn’t carry guns, not even in Kentucky. 

What he had was a walkie-talkie set to a police-radio frequency. “ 

Mae Lynn wanted the police to find her and Billy but she didn’t want Billy 
to know they were coming and how could he not hear the call, in a little 
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restaurant like that? I would say that he couldn’t have, though, not with the 
blood beating in his ears the way it must have been. And the man might not 
have radioed in until the two of them were out the door. In fact, I think it 
almost impossible that he wouldn’t have waited, and what’s more, I think Mae 
Lynn thought so too. She just wasn’t a girl interested much in taking chances. 
She didn’t want there to be a hostage situation, one where Billy might kill her 
the way he had killed Terrence. She wanted to convince him she was on his 
side. These things, she thought—had been thinking ever since he'd escorted 
her out of the Speedy Gas at gunpoint and bloodied her nose—would save her 
life. 

So when the guard went for his radio, Mae Lynn said, “Billy,” and pointed. 

The man dropped his hand. He had pink skin, the color of ham. 

Billy said, “What?” 

I put myself there. Like I said, imagination. So I could hear it the way 
everyone in the McDonald’s described it—that beat of silence between Billy’s 
question and Mae Lynn’s answer. Because Billy Cord had never been sharp, 
he had needed to ask her, and by then, the man’s hand was already away from 
the radio. The back of his collar was soaked through with sweat. 

Mae Lynn said, “He was gonna call the police.” 

She was their sweetheart for just a minute or two, but that, that broke their 
hearts, like they'd put their trust in her and here she was, come up wanting. 
She surprised them as rudely as if she’d stuck her foot out to trip them. They 
all seemed embarrassed by their misjudgment of her when they talked about 
it later. 

He shot the guard. It didn’t surprise anyone, which is one more reason why 
I pity him. No one ever expected better. They talked more about Mae Lynn 
and what she had said and how she had pointed her neat clear-glossed finger- 
nail, the blood they wanted on her hands. Billy is the one who'll die for the 
guard’s shooting and for Terrence Poe’s, but Billy isn’t the one who mattered 
and that’s the last I’ll say about it, I suppose. I just remember him, is all. I 
remember him as a kid with a ring of dirt around his neck and a habit of 
turning up to follow my boyfriends around, a habit that stuck, puppylike. 

I don’t remember Mae Lynn much at all. Like I said, her brother didn’t like 
her; like I said, she’d been precise and smooth in how she’d bagged that dress 
I bought. And with all our time together in the same town, that’s all I could 
have said of her before she got taken out of that gas station and put in all of 
our heads. 

“She pointed at him,” Roland said, when we made it to the McDonald's. 
“Hell.” 

“Billy shot him,” I said. 

“Billy Cord’s a pistol, ’m more interested in who's pulling the trigger.” 

“He kidnapped her. It’s all on tape. I doubt she played along just for the hell 
of it, not the way he smashed the barrel into her face like that.” 

“Some girls you never know about.” 


Billy started crying in the car. There never was much about him that was stoic, 
however many John Wayne movies he watched, and Mae Lynn was surprised 
by how messily—that was her word—he gave himself over to feeling things. 
There were snot bubbles in his nose. He had run away too soon after Terrence 
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to have cried for him and probably the sobbing fit, on one more rubber-burning 
run out of town, was as much or more for Terrence as it was for the security 
guard, Timothy Green. Billy had shot him through his left lung. 

They were veering all over the road. “It’s all right,” Mae Lynn kept saying, 
“it’s okay, it’s all right, it’s what you had to do, Billy, don’t you know that?” She 
petted him like he was a dog, skinny enough for his ribs to show, half-feral, 
but one that kept rubbing up against her all the same, and she spoke that 
kind of thing to him until he quieted. The car pulled a little more smoothly 
into the right-hand lane. Billy’s eyes were still rimmed red and Mae Lynn 
noticed then that they were even redder than they should have been because 
he was, of all things, getting over pinkeye, contracted a few days back. 
Terrence had had it, too, I saw it in the autopsy. It was mostly gone by the 
time Billy shot Terrence and ran, but the crying had revived that lurid hot 
pinkness, and Mae Lynn could see the gunk at the corners of his eyes, as over- 
whelming to her in its way as the snot. 

She said, later, that he disgusted her. That part, everyone has always 
believed. 

“I didn’t want to shoot anybody,” Billy said finally, which wasn’t true, since 
he’d been carrying a gun before and after his parole and since he'd been talk- 
ing about killing someone, anyone, since he was fourteen, although usually 
people had thought he must have meant his daddy, and maybe he did. 

“He was going for the radio,” Mae Lynn said. Billy falling apart could spell 
good for her or it could spell bad, and again, she didn’t want the risk of bad, of 
him killing her the way he’d killed Terrence, out of guilt. “He should have 
known better.” 

“Tll go to hell.” 

“Not for doing what you have to do,” she said. “Not for doing it to someone 
who should have known better. The thing is, Billy, he didn’t have compassion, 
he didn’t see that you weren’t bad, and that’s the worst thing there is, not see- 
ing that. You and me, we’re in trouble, and what did he want to do? Just kick 
you while you’re down. You think McDonald’s needs that money? They got 
enough money, we need that money, and you didn’t shoot that man who 
dropped the drink, you showed them that you were going to do right, as much 
as you could, but what did he do? He still tried to bring the cops down on you. 
Billy, you needed that money, we needed it, and he didn’t understand, he 
didn’t even try. He was the one who did wrong, not you. I promise.” 

Billy breathed, even and steady. 

Mae Lynn said, “The next time it needs doing, you should make me do it.” 

“I should make you do it,” he said, and he shaped the words like he shaped 
them ordering Chinese food, where he didn’t exactly understand what they 
meant, just knew what the sounds were. 

“Youll know you can trust me then. If I kill somebody, they'll be after me 
too. They'll say I’m with you. Then you'll know Ill be helping you run. You'll 
know it for sure.” She leaned back in her seat. Billy’s car was dirty, all ciga- 
rette butts on the floor, fabric ripped, stuffing protruding in yellow foam puffs, 
breaking through the cloth in waves. She managed to settle back like she was 
on a throne. “The next time you know we got to, you ought to make me be the 
one, not you, and that'll be what’s best for us.” 

Billy looked over at her. Nobody had ever forgiven him anything before, let 
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alone said he had been right. fie nad a conscience easy enougn to gainsay, for 
love, and after that, he loved her, I know that from the peach he bought her, 
and from what she says. She isn’t trustworthy, Mae Lynn, but on that score I 
believe her all the same. 


They went to a motel that night. It was independently run, one long strip of 
peeling stucco and cracked brick, and Mae Lynn, her face still not as known 
as Billy’s, not as pushed on TV, went inside to get them a room. The reception 
was all glass-fronted, so Billy, out in the car, could have kept a gun on her, if 
he had wanted to. My guess is he didn’t, but Mae Lynn says she couldn’t have 
known for sure. She got them the room without making a fuss. 

Billy was solicitous to her. He gave her the bed and slept sitting up in the 
armchair, the gun level on his thigh, and when she got up to go to the bath- 
room and to scope out how heavy a sleeper he was, he always stirred, pink eye- 
lids fluttering up. She risked nothing except those bathroom runs, three of 
them, because they had gorged themselves in the car on the fast food and then 
again in the motel on candy from the vending machines and she had diarrhea 
that felt like it would split her open. Billy had dodged it—the only point of 
weakness he really ever missed. A strong stomach, that way of looking at it. 

Mae Lynn tore a sheet of hotel paper off the back of the notepad, figuring 
that it wasn’t like Billy to miss it, and figuring she’d pass it off as a souvenir if 
he did. She wrote out a note in the bathroom. 

My name is Mae Lynn Grange and I’ve been kidnapped by a man named 
Billy Cord. He has a gun. I’m going to try to get him to head east again in the 
morning, towards Lexington. 

It went on like that for a bit. She gave the license-plate number of the car, 
which she hadn’t recommended they trade in, and she talked about what 
roads they might take. She said that Billy was armed and that he was going 
to make her kill if anyone pressed down on them, so anyone who tried to stop 
him had to do it right, and with overwhelming force. Those were the words 
she used, those last two. Overwhelming force. 

In the morning, while Billy pissed and brushed his teeth with his finger, 
Mae Lynn left her note inside the Gideon Bible. She got the idea because Billy 
had checked it when they'd first gotten there, flipping through it for money, 
since he’d heard the Gideons left twenties inside them sometimes, as a reward 
for spiritual endeavors. They don’t: no reward outside salvation. 


Local cops were in the parking lot of the motel, but only one car: David Rogan 
and his partner, Tim Bryce. Bryce was only six months into the job and 
Rogan, though a lifer, was the kind of man who checks his watch waiting for 
his pension, the kind of cop ’'d condemn more if, lately, I didn’t so resemble 
him. It was Rogan who spotted the plates on a drive past the lot and decided 
to make the stop and it had been Mae Lynn’s doing that the car was parked 
with its bumper out towards the road, the mud on the plate washed clean off 
by the rain, the way she had been hoping. I can go back and back like that, 
through a chain. 

Rogan did radio in his position and requested backup, but it was morning, 
almost checkout time, and he clocked Billy and Mae Lynn in the lobby turning 
in their keys. 
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Rogan stopped them when they were coming out. Bryce was just a couple 
feet behind him. 

Billy said, “Oh, shit.” 

I said before that none of the facts of the case were in dispute, all of them 
corroborated by Billy Cord and Mae Lynn at the least and some of them by 
other witnesses—that all that people had to talk over was Mae Lynn and 
whether or not she had gotten more of a thrill than she should have, and col- 
laborated more than she should have, and been the reason behind more of it, 
in the end, than Billy himself. But I suppose there is vagueness in what hap- 
pened in that parking lot because the gun was in Billy’s hand and then it was 
in Mae Lynn’s. 

Mae Lynn said Billy pushed it on her and Billy says he must have, she says 
so. 
For the rest of the story, what they both said together generally seemed like 
enough of the truth, but what matters, to a lot of people, is whether or not he 
gave the gun to her or she grabbed it. I don’t think it matters much to her, 
honestly. She said of it what she said of everything else: that she was only 
doing what she had to do to live, and to convince Billy she was worth keeping 
around, so she didn’t end up dropped dead in some roadside patch of woods. 

I do think she took it. 

It was maybe the sensible thing to do. Bryce was like Billy, excitable, and 
Rogan wasn’t, maybe, as competent as he should have been. She could not 
have trusted them with her life as much as she could have trusted herself, 
and she had already told Billy that them killing together would prove her 
value to him. It could have been just something to say at the time, but here 
was the opportunity, the way the opportunity had been in the McDonald’s, a 
chance to ingratiate herself further, to prove that she wasn’t on anybody's side 
but his. 

She shot Rogan twice in the chest and then Bryce once in the arm, incapaci- 
tating him. 

I can see how it would have made sense to her. Rogan had to die to protect 
them for sure and to prove her point to Billy; Bryce had to live, if possible, so 
he could tell everyone about the motel, that it was them. How else would they 
have found the note? 

Blood popped out of Bryce’s arm not like sweat but like a wad of gum, thick 
and bubbled, and Mae Lynn kept saying, “Go, go, go,” until Billy went, and 
they left streaks of rubber in the parking lot. Bryce lost a lot of blood—a per- 
son can die from being shot in the shoulder the same as they can die from 
being shot anywhere else, contrary to what it seems like in the movies—but 
he still managed to make it to the radio first and call his position and his sus- 
pects in (“They shot me,” he said, for whatever that’s worth. They and not she). 
Mae Lynn didn’t mean to kill him, but he died all the same, slumped against 
the side of his car. I suspect he would have made a decent officer under any 
other circumstances, but the ones in which he died made him a kind of hero. 

Meanwhile, Billy and Mae Lynn drove. Mae Lynn didn’t cry. She said later 


_ she was in shock. 


Roland called her heartless, but I have to think about why she wouldn’t just 
say she cried when she hadn’t. Because Billy might say otherwise, and she 
needed their stories to be consistent right down to that last detail, that last 
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dried tear stain on her cheek? Because she was proud, a little, of how well 
she’d stayed together? Because she didn’t understand it herself? 

I shot a meth cook when I was a year and a half into the job. He was waving 
a pistol around, shooting at the air, and the odds were good he was too high to 
hit anything, but a cop, a decent one or even a lazy one, can’t abide someone 
else spraying bullets—too much risk, which helped me understand Mae 
Lynn’s calculations. I shot him the way she shot Rogan: twice, neatly. Mae 
Lynn went to a shooting range, just not the same one I did, though after 
everything that happened with Billy, I made a point of seeking hers out and 
seeing if I could ever get next to her while we were firing. I couldn’t. It seems 
like she gave it up. 

In the car, Mae Lynn was still, and Billy was vibrating and shaking like a 
washing machine. It doesn’t take long, with some, for them to cast aside how 
bad they feel about killing and find the adrenaline in the smell of cordite and 
the luxury of living. And Billy was in love, which was the other thing. 

They drove closer to Lexington, the way Mae Lynn had said they would, and 
after a few hours, Billy stopped at a farmer’s market. As late in the day as it 
was by that point, almost everything good was gone. Farmer’s markets are 
like goodness: You have to get there early if you want anything other than 
scraps, so mealy-seeming it’s hard to tell if they’re worth the trouble of buying 
them at all. But Billy didn’t know even as much about farmer’s markets as he 
knew about goodness and so he bought Mae Lynn a peach, a small, wrinkled 
thing, tough as wood, but a golden-pink color, like it was lit from the inside- 
out. 

“I bought you this,” he said, as proudly as a boy bringing a drawing to his 
mother. 

She looked it over. “What’d you do that for?” 

“Because you're my sweet getaway girl,” he said. 

After that, it was almost over. 


State police surrounded Billy and Mae Lynn when they stopped for gas in 
Lexington. Mae Lynn told Billy they were out of choices except to come out 
with their hands up and live, live to be together, and she must have sold it, 
and he must have loved her, because they’re both alive and he’s in prison still, 
writing her faithfully every week even though she never writes back. 

She made him believe her, she made him love her, and so she lived, which 
was all she wanted. It’s as hard to quarrel with that kind of logic as it is to 
love it. 

They arrested Mae Lynn at first too, but she got herself a lawyer and a 
social worker, and between Billy’s testimony, the note in the Gideon Bible, and 
what the people at the McDonald’s said about her, the D.A. decided it wasn’t 
worth it to push through. People on the coasts were paying attention and 
looking hard at it, saying it wasn’t right, what was happening to Mae Lynn, 
on account of nothing more than her playing along to keep whole. No one 
wants that kind of publicity. 

Here, though, people talk about Mae Lynn like she had a moral obligation 
to either die or to love Billy back, and either would have been less disconcert- 
ing to them than what she did instead. Her family doesn’t talk to her much, 
but then again, they never did. Roland cooperated with that writer who came 
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through a few months after the fact and who wrote an exposé about her, 
Getaway Girl, saying how she might have been in on it from the start, a 
sociopath out to use Billy and the world. It sold well. Roland’s quoted a lot in 
it. 

I never talked to the writer, but I did talk to Mae Lynn, about seven months 
after the fact. I went to her house and told her J just needed to clear up a few 
loose ends. It was bullshit, and I suppose she knew that, but she let me in all 
the same, maybe on account of how Id dated her brother all that time ago. 

I made like I had a few questions for her, mostly about what Billy had said 
about Terrence Poe, since that was about as close as any of the story had come 
to actually being my business, and once that was cleared up, she got me a Diet 
Coke from her fridge and we sat awhile and talked. She had one of those 
Japanese go games on her coffee table and I asked her about it. 

“My niece, she’s always talking about how she'd like to go to Japan,” I said. 
“T bought her one of those for Christmas. She says it’s harder than chess.” 

Mae Lynn nodded and sipped her Coke. She came from a good family and 
wouldn’t brag on herself. 

“Still,” I said, “can’t be a lot of people around here who will give you a good 
match. It must get lonely.” 

She shrugged. “Mostly I just play against myself.” 

I nodded. The wind blew a little and shook the screen door. She looked at 
me, placid, and I thought about that game board and how she had thrown 
away the peach Billy had given her, the sweet getaway peach, and I knew that 
as much as I wanted to talk to her, to find out what was at the heart of her, 
the pit of her, I never would, and she would never tell me. Would never 
confess. What was there to confess to, anyway? Only that there was something 
terrifying about a girl that good at living. @ 


BLOG BYTES (Continued from page 53). 

Picks by Pat (picksbypat.blogspot.com) is “Book Reviews and Mystery 
News by a mystery writer who enjoys reading other mystery writers.” Pat is 
Patrick Balester, and his blog is another place where there’s plenty of variety 
and always something of interest, whether it’s “True Crime Tuesday,” “Writ- 
ers Born Today,’ “Mystery History,’ or the “Mystery Weekend Roundup,” 
where Balester recaps the week’s news in the mystery field. 

Kelli Stanley of Writing in the Dark (kellistanley.com/writing-in-the- 
dark) says she likes “the dark places, the nighttime cafes and honk of the cabs 
and the blinking neon. Midnight alleys swallowed by rain, foghorn wail, dra- 
mas played and finally played out.” Noir territory, for sure, and it’s not surpris- 
ing to find a “noir off,’ where Stanley compares and contrasts movies like The 
Letter and The Unfaithful. All is not darkness, however. Look around and you'll 
find a discussion of the top ten Bond songs. I’m in agreement with her number 
one, but I might quibble about a couple of the others. I enjoyed her Hemingway 
parody, too, and her tales of when she was a comic-book fan, as well as her 
comments about some of her favorite books when she was as child (Little Noir 
on the Prairie, anyone?). The word variety seems to be cropping up regularly 
in the column today, and here it is again. Maybe it really is the spice of life. @ 

Bill Crider’s latest Sheriff Dan Rhodes novel is Half in Love with Artful 
Death from St. Martin’s Press. 
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THE JURY BOX (Cont. from page 76) 

Wall Street insider Willoughby 
Sharp’s 1934 novel Murder of the Hon- 
est Broker ($13.95) concerns a semi- 
impossible poisoning on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange, investi- 
gated by the NYPD’s Inspector Bullock. 
The plot is a good one, the writing 
enjoyable and frequently humorous, 
the period financial background 
detailed and fascinating. Anita Black- 
mon’s Murder a la Richelieu ($13.95) 
concerns murder in a _ residential 
hotel in a city resembling Little Rock, 
Arkansas, told by elderly spinster 
Adelaide Adams, better company in 
fiction than she probably would be in 
life. (Sample observation: “I have heard 
it said that the way to live forever is to 
get an incurable disease and take 
good care of it.”) The conventions of the 
“had-I-but-known” school of mystery 
fiction are gently kidded, and there’s a 
solid whodunit plot. Sharp and Black- 
mon each wrote only one other mys- 
tery novel—both also available from 
Coachwhip. Like the Todd Downing 
works, the books offer extensive bio- 
eraphical/critical pieces on the authors 
by Curtis Evans. Nonfiction specialist 
Stanley Vestal wrote only one mystery 
novel, The Wine Room Murder (1935, 
$13.95), featuring Philo Vance-ish 
amateur sleuth George Congreve, who 
applies his approach to fine wine to life 
and detective work. The complicated 
comings and goings include one good 
linguistic clue. No classic, but interest- 
ing on the French wine industry. 

In the issue of January 1995, I rec- 
ommended George Pelecanos’s Shoedog 
(1994), about the robbery of two Wash- 
ington, D.C. liquor stores, as a prime 
candidate for a latter-day film noir, pro- 
vided the filmmakers “resist the temp- 
tation to step up the action and vio- 
lence and concentrate on the gallery 
of well-drawn characters.” Now there is 
a feature film in production and Shoe- 


dog has been reissued with three other 
Pelecanos titles (Back Bay Books, $15 
each): Drama City (2005), The Sweet 
Forever (1998), and King Suckerman 
(1997). The latter, named for a fictitious 
blaxploitation movie (“the one about 
the pimp”), is set in 1976, with a cli- 
max during Washington’s Bicentennial 
celebration. Most of the music refer- 
ences and some of the movie allusions 
meant nothing to me, and generally 
stories about drug dealers and small- 
time crooks are my least favorite type. 
But this is a great crime novel, uncom- 
promising in its realism with an extra- 
ordinary depth of characterization and 
underlying morality. The closest com- 
parison is the work of Walter Mosley. 
A new publishing imprint, Brash 
Books, has some landmark titles in its 
initial list (each $15.99 trade paper, 
$4.99 e-book). Maxine O’Callaghan’s 
Death is Forever (1980) and Run from 
Nightmare (1982) are the first two 
novels about Delilah West, a realistic 
female P.I. who was on the scene 
before Sue Grafton’s Kinsey Millhone, 
Sara Paretsky’s V.I. Warshawski, and 
even (counting short stories) Marcia 
Muller’s Sharon McCone. Dick 
Lochte’s Sleeping Dog (1986) intro- 
duced one of the great odd-couple 
detecting teams: P.I. Leo Bloodworth 
and teenager Serendipity Dahlquist. 
It won a Nero Wolfe Award and was 
voted one of the 100 favorite novels of 
the 20th century by the Independent 
Mystery Booksellers Association. 
John Pugmire, whom EQMM read- 
ers know for his translations of 
French author Paul Halter’s work, 
has unearthed a buried treasure 
from the past, Henry Cauvin’s The 
Killing Needie (Locked Room Inter- 
national, $15.99 paper, $7.99 e-book), 
first published in France in 1871 
under the title Maximilien Heller, 
after the eccentric detective, and 
later as l’Aiguille qui tue. (Cont. p. 112) 
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Tue Opps Ane AGAINST US 
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by Art Taylor 


ow about a gimlet?” I 
asked. 
“Special occasion?” Terry 
said, sceptical more than 
suspicious. “Or just a change of 
pace?” 

“Change of pace,” I said, waving 
it off, and Terry didn’t blink an 
eye, just reached for a martini 
glass and tossed some ice in it, 
then turned toward the shelves of 
liquor behind him. There was a 
mirror back there, and I watched 
him close. 

Here was the game I was play- 
ing. If he made it with gin, that 
meant yes, and if he made it with 
vodka, that meant no. 

My heart sank a little when he 
reached for the Gordon’s, and I 
told myself that I should’ve bet on 
the kind of gin instead: Tanqueray yes, Gordon’s no, or something like that. 

Terry was quick to make the drink because business was slow that night. 
Tuesdays always were. Just me on my side of the bar and him on his, and 
then some empty tables behind me and three guys playing cutthroat at the 
pool table near the back. I had something going there too: If one of them left 
before the others, that was a no, but if they left as a group, that was a yes. 
I’d made that bet when I caught sight of one of them reaching for his jacket. 
Then he’d just picked up his cue again and settled back into the game. 

Terry stirred the drink, strained it into a glass he’d chilled. Age spots 
beginning to crop up on the back of his hands. Here I was, saw him a couple 
of times a week, but I’d never noticed it until tonight. 

“Gimlet.” He smiled broadly as he set it down in front of me, ice crystals 
skimming the surface. “Mixed perfect, you see if it’s not.” 

My turn to nod. Perfect, sure, but it was still gonna taste tough going down. 


Art Taylor won this year's Agatha 
Award for best short story 
(presented at the Malice Domestic 
Convention in May) for his 
March/April 2013 FOMM story 
“The Care and Feeding of 
Houseplants’—a story that is cur- 
rently nominated for the Bouchercon 
World Mystery Convention's hest 
short story Anthony Award. The 
Virginia professor, reviewer, and 
author, whose fiction output is 
concentrated on the short story, is 
also a Derringer Award winner. t 


Outside, it was threatening rain. A cold rain coming, it had felt like, hints of 
a hard winter further on down the line. A Phillies game was on the TV above 
the bar, and it looked chilly there too, and the scroll along the bottom of the 
screen listed thunderstorm warnings, the wheres and the whens. A series of 
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windows lined the top of the wall behind me, looking up at the street, and as 
the wind picked up, I could hear it whisper along the edges of the glass. Trouble 
ahead out there. But inside, the weather was always fine, which is why that 
pool player putting on his jacket, like it was cold in here—that didn’t make 
sense to me. 

The bar was old school—not the slick mahogany and fresh brass and fancy 
martinis of some of those steakhouses that were cropping up downtown, trying 
to look like somebody. No, this was the real deal. Black walnut bar top dinged 
and scratched over the years. Parts of it so sticky from spilt beer and liquor that 
they could hardly be cleaned, but the whole thing smelling of Murphy’s oil—proof 
that Terry tried. Sometimes when the bar was slow, you could find him moving 
from one end to the other, limping a little from a bicycle accident back when we 
were teenagers, wiping everything clean, dusting and polishing the glasses, 
checking the fittings on the taps. Most of the business was pints, but Terry car- 
ried cheap spirits along the rail and high-dollar options on the higher shelves. 
Twelve stools along the bar, those empty tables behind me, hardwood flooring 
stretching the length of the room. Some of the boards were a little discolored 
where they'd been replaced, but not patchwork looking, no. The pool table was 
old but level, and had fresh green felt on it, at least a year or so before. A coal- 
burning stove sat over to one side, the kind of thing that might just be decora- 
tion in another place, but Terry would sometimes stoop down to throw some coal 
in it on a winter's night, and those nights it helped give the whole place a glow. 

Terry didn’t own the bar, but he took pride in it, and it seemed like his. 

Sometimes we liked to feel we were our own men. 


“Remember Derek?” I asked. “From back in high school?” Old times drove our 
conversations most nights—that and sports and maybe a movie or TV show. 
Not politics, not ever. Tonight, this seemed like the right story to tell. 

“Derek?” Terry said. “Our year? One of our group?” 

“No. Couple of years older. Everybody called him Buzzhead.” 

“Gangly kid with the crew cut?” 

“That’s him. Reckless. Stole the Camaro from one of the Byerly brothers.” 

“Oh, yeah,” said Terry. “I remember him, and the girl too, the one he stole it 
for. What was her name?” 

“Julia,” I said. I wasn’t sure about that name, but I said it like I knew, confi- 
dent. Sometimes that did the trick. 

“Yeah, Julia.” Terry was wiping down the counter, some spot I hadn’t seen. 
“And we called her Julie, right? Or Jules maybe?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Derek’s a little vague, but man, she was a beauty, that Julie. Blond hair 
down to here, and that smile. New to the school, and just like that, all the guys 
were in love.” He pointed his dishrag my way. “You too.” 

“She didn’t want anything to do with me,” I said. “Played hard to get with all 
of us, seemed like.” 

“Smart as well as pretty.” We both laughed at that. 

“She wasn’t smart about Buzzhead,” I said, trying to keep the story on track. 
“All of us hanging out that night, shooting the shit, and him pulling up in a new 
Camaro, asking if she wanted a ride.” 

“Like Prince Charming coming in to claim his princess,” Terry said. “I 
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remember. And all of us blown away by where he got the money for it. Never 
crossed my mind he’d have stolen it.” 

Habit, I thought. Or reflex. The way Terry was going about his cleaning. The 
counter was spotless, but he touched here and there, seeing things I didn’t. 

“It was wrong, that,” I said. 

“Bad boys getting all the breaks?” 

“No need to romanticize it,” I said. “Almost got his arm broke, and I guess you 
can’t blame ’em really. That was the Byerlys. Gotta look out for what’s yours.” 

I swirled my drink, drank a little again. 

We watched the game a little bit, listened to that wind outside. From that TV 
scroll, I saw that the weatherman had moved up the timing of the storm. 

One of the guys from the pool table came over then, holding up his pitcher 
for a refill. While Terry pulled the tap, the pool player perched half of himself 
on the stool next to mine. 

“How’s it hanging?” he asked me. 

I just looked straight ahead, didn’t answer him. He seemed to take the hint. 

A minute or so later, Terry handed him the pitcher, and he went back to his 
game. 

“She moved away, didn’t she?” Terry asked then. “A few months later, right? 
I wonder what happened to her.” 

“No idea,” I said, and I didn’t. She wasn’t the reason I’d brought the whole 
thing up. 


There were two on base and two out when Howard stepped up to the plate. He 
made a couple of practice swings, pointed his bat toward the pitcher, settled his 
stance. I made another bet with myself. He gets a hit, that’s a yes. He strikes 
out, that’s a no. A no-brainer, seemed like it to me. Howard had been coasting 
on his old reputation for a while now, and I said something to that effect to Terry. 

“Young, isn’t he?” said Terry. “Howard’s uneven maybe, but he’s still got a lot 
of life left in him.” 

“A has-been. Falls apart under pressure.” 

“A powerhouse. They know he can jack ’em when they need it.” 

Terry looked straight at me when he said it. 

A couple of foul balls later, and Howard was still nonchalant, just going 
through the motions. His heart wasn’t in it. 

“He’s finished. Nothing left there,” I said with a vehemence I didn’t feel. Not 
his fault for being unwilling, unable, I knew, but I was holding up my end. 

“You gotta have a little faith in a person,” Terry said. 

The funny thing was that I did, in my own way. 

But instead of the strike-out I was betting on, Howard’s bat connected with 
the next pitch, a hard crack, and that ball just soared, yes, yes, yes. 


“She’s probably fat now,” Terry said. “Popped out a couple of kids, you know how 
it goes.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Judy,” he said. “That was her name, not Julia. I remembered it while we 
were sitting here. And we called her Jude.” 

“Yeah. That’s right.” And it was. I remembered now too. 

“Yeah, a couple of little rugrats—or maybe bratty teens by now, you add up 
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all the years. Spends all her time in front of the tube, eating potato chips or 
something. Waiting for her husband to come home. Maybe Derek. I mean, 
didn’t he head off soon after she moved?” 

Terry had made me another gimlet by this point, but I hadn’t tasted it. I'd 
just been watching the ice crystals drift and glisten. I didn’t want to bring my 
mouth to it yet, knowing that would melt them quicker. 

“Prison,” I said. “Stole another car soon after that, and the owner of that one 
turned it over to the cops.” 

“Oh, yeah.” He shook his head, then laughed a little, but it was hollow. “Them 
were some crazy times, weren’t they?” 

“Simpler times,” I said and caught Terry looking at me like that didn’t make 
sense. Not scepticism now, not suspicion, just a little sadness. “Short stint in 
juvie,” I said, covering it up. “That was it for him. Straight and narrow after- 
ward, I heard.” 

On the TV, the announcer called out the next names in the lineup. At the pool 
table, the balls clinked, and one or two of them landed in the pockets, and the 
men mumbled and laughed. I felt like I could hear the coal burning in the stove 
too, then realized Terry hadn’t put any in there. 

“Do you really think she’s like that?” I asked. Idle curiosity now, killing time. 
“Snaggletoothed? Spreading out around the middle?” 

Terry gave a wry smile, just one half of his lips curved up. “I bet she’s still a 
beauty. A few years on her, sure, but . . .” He picked up a glass, a clean one, and 
began to wipe the rim of it with a cloth. “Truth is, I don’t think people change 
that much, not most of us, at least.” 

We aren’t old. Weren’t. But we’ve been around. Been around longer than we 
should’ve, I sometimes think. 

I picked up the gimlet, took a sip. 


It was about that time that the three men at the back packed it in. Tossed their 
cues on the table instead of putting them back in the rack, leaving it all for 
someone else to clean up. Terry. Whoever. They pulled on their jackets, settled 
up their tab, and headed past us into the cold night. 

All three leaving together, that had meant yes, of course. Yeses everywhere I 
turned. Like I had much of a choice anyway. 

“Another?” Terry asked me. “Or you ready to call it a night too.” 

I thought about it, all of it. 

“One more for old times,” I said. “No rush.” Maybe the truest words I’d said 
the whole night. 

But true or not, when he turned away from me to reach for the Gordon’s 
again, I decided I couldn’t put it off any longer. 

A coward’s way of doing things, I know, him with his back to me, but I didn’t 
think I could bear to face him. 

Didn’t matter. He caught sight of me there in the mirror as I pulled the gun. 

Heck, maybe he knew it was coming all along. 


I called it in a few minutes later from down the street. Dutiful like that. 

“It’s done,” I said. 

“About time,” came the voice on the other end. “Fella like that can’t learn to 
keep his mouth shut, past time we shut it for him.” 
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“You don’t know Terry was the one who talked,” I said, despite myself. Not 
dutiful now, probably should’ve kept my own mouth shut. I felt my teeth grind- 
ing, heard that long pause on the other end of the line. 

“Sometimes,” he said finally, “you just know. You know what’s happening. You 
know what you gotta do. There’s no two ways about it. No room for second- 
guessing.” He was saying you but he meant him, of course. Or maybe just 
everybody. You as a general thing. All of us. Another long pause, heavier 
breathing on the other end of the line. “J know,” he said, and I could hear the 
impatience in his voice, maybe something stronger. “That’s all that should mat- 
ter to you.” I could picture him wiping his forehead the way he did. Sweat that 
was never there. “Either way, it'll send a message.” 

I nodded. Like he could see me. Then I hung up without saying anything else. 

Disrespect now, that’s how he probably took it, and I was sure I'd pay later, 
one way or another. But disrespect wasn’t it. 

Just nothing more to say. 


I started walking then, not headed anywhere in particular, not sure where I 
wanted to go or even where I was part of the time. My balance was unsteady. 
The drinks, I told myself. And then I wandered further into the darkness. 

I could’ve done it all night, I guess—not the walking but that second- 
guessing back in the bar, that betting with myself. Whether Terry was gonna 
shake a drink or stir it, or how many glasses he might polish to a shine in the 
course of ten minutes or a half-hour or an hour. Which of those guys in the back 
was gonna win at pool, or any number of things about that Phillies game: hits 
and runs, fouls and strikes and outs. Or betting on when that rain was gonna 
finally fall, if the weatherman was gonna get it right or miss it by a mile, if we’d 
get a trickle or a flood. 

Sheet lightning lit up the sky in little bursts as I walked, letting me see 
everything clear as day, but just for a second. And then other lightning 
zigzagged and split, like fingers reaching down from the heavens. Watching it, 
listening to the rumble of thunder, feeling those clouds bunching overhead, the 
storm crowding all around me ... well, I felt like I could pinpoint when every- 
thing was gonna break and come down hard on top of me. It wasn’t just the 
weather now, of course, that was the least of my worries, but I turned up my 
collar against the wind like that made a difference, then just kept walking. No 
use looking for shelter, either. It wouldn’t do any good. 

That story I was telling, it had gotten away from me. The Camaro, that’s all 
I was trying to talk about. Wrongs and retribution. Betrayal and loss. A sense 
of responsibility. The price you pay. That was where it had started, why I’d 
brought it up. Trying to tell him something without telling him. But along the 
way, it had changed into something else, and now that something else kept fol- 
lowing me, more of it coming out than I'd remembered before, things I wished 
had been left forgotten. 

Like me and Terry one night that same summer, that was the memory dog- 
ging me now. 

Sheet lightning that night too, I could picture it, and the two of us sitting out 
at the high-school football field, splitting a six-pack Terry had pilfered from the 
mini-fridge his dad kept in the garage. We’d been watching the sky, talking 
about girls—or I had, at least. Judy in particular. What I’d glimpsed when she 
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bent over one time, what I felt like she was trying to show me. What I was 
gonna do to her when we finally got together, what she was gonna do to me. 
The things boys say, thinking it makes them sound like men. The things some 
men say too, I guess. 

Terry just shook his head. “You know, I’d just be happy to hold her hand.” 

I'd laughed at him for that. Hold her hand? I'd probably called him a pansy, 
something worse, something like that. 

“Yeah,” he’d said. “Take her to a movie. Hold her hand. Take her out for ice 
cream, and just sit there, looking into those blue eyes of hers.” 

“Her eyes are blue?” 

“Yeah,” he said. “And then there’s that way her nose turns up just a little, just 
at the tip, and those freckles.” And something about the way he said it . .. Well, 
this was right after the bike accident, and his limp was even worse back then 
before he’d gotten used to it. But even before the accident, he’d never seemed 
like the kind of guy girls went for, the kind who had any sort of a chance with 
them. None of us had thought that way about him. 

“You should ask her out,” I said, and felt bad as soon as I'd said it. An easy offer, 
I'd thought. Terry was no competition. He was sure to get rejected. Even more 
than ever, I thought he was weak, and that’s what made it bad, what I’d said. 

But he’d shaken his head again. “Nah, she’s yours, gonna be. Already staked 
your claim, right?”—echoing one of the things I'd said, emphasizing that word 
staked. “And anyway, that’s not how a fella treats his friend, stepping in like 
that on something that’s his, something he wants. I just wouldn’t feel good 
about that.” He'd lifted his beer and taken a swig. “That’s not the man I am.” 

It had made me happy then, what he said about Jude being mine, about him 
and me being friends, how funny it was him calling himself a man. All of it. 

But again, those were simpler times. @ 
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THE GOLDEN PEACOCK 


by Joan Richter 


t was a half-hour drive from Manhattan along the West Side Highway 

to the nursing home where Jane had begun an internship two months 

ago. Last week the director of social services had asked to see her. “I 

have a special assignment for you,” she said and led her down a corri- 
dor to the dementia unit. Jane had not been there before. 

Ruth Geller punched in the password and they entered, with the door 
locking behind them. The area was pleasantly furnished in soothing colors 
of pale green and yellow. Tables and chairs were grouped in clusters near a 
nurses’ station, where a dozen or so women were involved in simple activi- 
ties. A man in a wheelchair sat alongside a bird cage, talking to a canary. 

“On nice days some residents like to go outside,” Mrs. Geller said to Jane, 
motioning to an enclosed courtyard. “Others feel more secure staying 
indoors. The woman I mentioned to you, Mrs. Tilly, is one of them. She has 
a favorite place, that big chair by the window next to the potted ficus tree.” 

At first glance, the chair seemed empty, but then Jane saw a tiny woman 
curled up tightly against its arm. 

“It’s been her special place ever since she came here. She’s been here 
four months. During all that time, she has never said a word.” 

“She’s never spoken?” 

“It’s sad. We've not had a case like this before.” 

“Has she any relatives?” 
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“No. And we haven’t been success- 
ful with her warming up to anyone 
either. It’s not that she’s hostile. 
She’s just not interested. I thought 
you might give it a try, but don’t 
expect too much of her, or yourself.” 

As they drew close to the chair, 
Jane was struck by how truly tiny 
the woman was. Her hands and her 
pink-slippered feet were the size of a 
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woman lifted her head and looked 
up slowly. 

There’s nothing the matter with 
her hearing, Jane thought, and low- 
ered herself next to the chair, so 
their faces would be more level. 

“What a nice place you have here,” 
she said gently. 

It took awhile for Mrs. Tilly's eyes to focus, her gaze wandering uncertainly. 
Jane spoke again, helping to lead the way. 

The woman’s face was a pale oval, framed by wisps of silver hair. Her pale 
blue eyes were filled with sorrow. 

“Were you having a nice rest?” Jane asked. 

Her blue eyes flickered as they settled on Jane’s face, and then a tiny sound 
squeaked from the pale thin lips. Her eyes widened and her fine brows arched 
in surprise. 

“Loraine,” she whispered and then in a stronger voice, “Loraine!” She let go 
of the chair and reached out. She would have slid onto the floor had Jane not 
moved quickly to catch her. Her hold on Jane was tight, but at the same time 
she struggled to lean back so she could keep Jane’s face in view. 

“Loraine,” she said with a sigh. “I’ve been so worried. You’ve been gone so 
long. I kept hoping you would come back. You always do.” Her eyes were filled 
with joy. 

Jane was aware of the amazed look on Mrs. Geller’s face, but her attention 
was on Mrs. Tilly, who patted the empty space beside her. “Come, sit here by 
me and let me hold your hand.” 

A hand as soft as silk slipped into Jane’s. “I kept hoping you would come 
back. You always do.” She rested her head on Jane’s shoulder and was soon 
fast asleep. 

What will happen when she wakes, Jane wondered. Will she realize I’m not 
Loraine? 

In a short while, when Mrs. Tilly woke, it was with the same ease as she 
had fallen asleep. She tipped her head back and looked straight up at Jane. 
“It’s time for you to go, Loraine. You mustn’t be late for school. Go on, now. I'll 
be here when you come back.” 
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Jane hesitated, but Mrs. Tilly shooed her off. “Go on, now,” she repeated. “Tl 
be here when you come back.” 

Toward the end of the morning Jane went to Mrs. Geller’s office on the sec- 
ond floor. 

“Well, that was quite a surprise,” the woman said with a smile. “I thought it 
best to just slip away. What happened after I left?” 

Jane described the scene. “The words sounded almost memorized, as though 
she’d said them many times before.” She waited a moment and then leaned 
forward. “Who is Loraine?” 

Mrs. Geller must have been expecting the question, but there was an awk- 
ward pause before she answered. “Mrs. Tilly’s granddaughter,” she said at last. 

“T thought Mrs. Tilly had no relatives.” 

“That’s right. Her granddaughter passed away shortly after Mrs. Tilly came 
here.” 

“Did you meet her?” 

Mrs. Geller shook her head. “I’m sorry, that’s all I’m at liberty to say. [m 
sure you're aware of our privacy code regarding patients.” She stood up then 
and came around the desk, and put her arm around Jane. “You were very good 
with Mrs. Tilly. If you feel up to it, I’d like you to visit her from time to time.” 

The next day when Jane approached Mrs. Tilly it was with some apprehen- 
sion. The memory of those sad eyes, followed by the look of sheer joy, was 
haunting. Then, word for word, what happened yesterday repeated itself. 


Jane had told her roommate Mari about Mrs. Tilly last night, as they were 
preparing dinner in the brownstone they shared. 

“Passed away?” Mari exclaimed. “Is that what that woman told you? That’s 
what they say when old people die. Loraine had to be our age—younger, maybe.” 

“T think Mrs. Geller was intentionally evasive.” 

“But why?” 

“I don’t know, but when she brought up the privacy issue, it made me won- 
der if Loraine might have died in some embarrassing or shameful way, like a 
drug overdose.” Jane shook her head. “I’m just guessing.” 

“Isn’t there someone else you can ask?” 

“I haven’t been there long enough to know, and besides, ’'m just an intern. 
But if I’m going to be Loraine, I’d sure like to know a little about her.” 

The rest of the evening they talked about The Golden Peacock, a prestigious 
charitable fashion show in which Mari was one of the participating designers. 
For months she had been at her work table, strewn with sketches. She talked 
about the paranoia of the fashion world, the real and exaggerated fears 
designers had that their ideas would be stolen. 

“Some designers spy on each other. I’m sure Luca is one of them. When he 
learned I’d been chosen to participate in The Golden Peacock this year, he 
asked me out for a drink. I’ve never trusted him, so I was wary and quickly 
realized he was trying to get me drunk. He wasn’t interested in me. He was 
hoping he could trick me into talking about my ideas. 

“Even big fashion houses hire agents to spy on young independent designers. 
They trail them to libraries to see what books they withdraw. They rummage 
through our trash.” 

Mari had a metal file with a combination lock in her studio. She never 
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threw anything out until a season was over, and burned all her discarded 
designs in the fireplace. The tension was especially high right now, but it 
would soon be over. The Golden Peacock was less than two weeks away. Jane 
would be modeling Mari’s new designs. 


At the end of the week, the nursing home held a care conference to review the 
status of patients on each unit. The entire care team attended. Jane had been 
looking forward to it. The other patients presented no unusual problems and 
were dealt with quickly, but when it came to Mrs. Tilly, the discussion was 
more involved. 

“We’ve seen cases like Mrs. Tilly’s before,” the head nurse said. “Often indi- 
viduals with dementia have some kind of communication problem. Mrs. Tilly 
has what we call a ‘repetitious language pattern.’ ” 

Jane listened carefully, waiting until the time was right to ask her question. 
“Is it possible that if I knew something about Mrs. Tilly’s background, or 
about Loraine, I might be able to break into that repetition?” 

It was the mental-health director who answered her. “Try not to think of 
Mrs. Tilly’s problem as a tape that’s gotten stuck, which can be jogged forward 
or reversed. She has an illness that results in a steady deterioration of the 
brain. There is no reversal.” 

Jane frowned. “It’s all right then, to just let her think I’m Loraine?” 

The mental-health director smiled. “You couldn’t change that even if you 
wanted to. For now, Mrs. Tilly thinks you’re her granddaughter.” The woman 
looked around the table and then returned to Jane. All eyes followed. 

“We were all surprised by Mrs. Tilly’s reaction to you, and very moved. We 
know it hasn’t been an easy experience. You may need some consoling of your 
own, so come to me if you want to talk about it.” She smiled reassuringly. 
“You've gotten quite an introduction to our unit.” 

When Jane left the meeting, she had a better understanding of Mrs. Tilly's 
clinical situation, but her attempt to get any information about Loraine had 
failed. Now that she had tried, there was little likelihood that she’d be able to 
do anything further. 

Later that day, on her way to the parking lot, she ran into one of the clergy- 
men who made regular visits to some of the patients. They greeted one 
another warmly. 

“Hello Jane! I understand you're the young lady who’s gotten Mrs. Tilly 
talking.” 

“I guess you could call it that,” she answered, with a smile. “I didn’t do any- 
thing, though. I just remind her of someone.” 

“A happy reminder, I hear.” 

“Yes, that’s true. She thinks I’m her granddaughter. You didn’t know her, by 
any chance? Her name was Loraine.” 

“No, but one of my parishioners lives in the same apartment house where 
Mrs. Tilly and her granddaughter used to live. Mary O’Neil tells me Loraine 
was a lovely girl.” 

Jane could hardly believe what she had just heard. With effort, she kept her 
excitement under control. “Is Mary O’Neil someone who might visit Mrs. 
Tilly?” 

“Now that’s a nice idea. You might ask her. I'll give you her phone number. 
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Tell her I told you to call. She won’t mind. She's a bit lonely now. Her husband 
passed away not long ago.” Jane waited until the next morning to call Mrs. 
O'Neil, and then on the following day went to visit her. She was younger than 
Mrs. Tilly, and not as frail, but not by much. She used a cane to get around her 
small apartment. 

“Loraine was a conscientious girl,” Mrs. O’Neil said slowly. “I don’t know 
where she got it from. Not her mother, for sure. She left one day, just like that. 
I never knew her father. Loraine was only sixteen. Right away the poor girl 
quit school and got a job so she could take care of her grandmother.” Tears 
sprang to her eyes. 

“Loraine did her best. She fixed it nice for her grandma, a big comfy chair 
by the window. Loraine hated to tie her grandma in that chair. But she had no 
choice. The poor thing had gotten into wandering. ‘Suppose something hap- 
pens to me, she said to me one day. ‘I could get hit by a truck. And there 
Grandma’d be, all tied up, not able to do anything for herself’” 

Mrs. O’Neil shook her head again. “That little girl tried to think of every- 
thing. Of course, she wasn’t so little. She was a tall girl, and a beauty, like you. 
Her hair was darker than yours, to start. She used to lighten it. And those 
eyes, my husband called them sparklers. Sometimes they were blue. Other 
days they were green.” She stopped and stared at Jane. “No wonder that poor 
woman thinks you're Loraine. You could be Loraine’s twin.” She took a tissue 
from her sweater pocket and wiped her eyes. 

“And so we had this arrangement. Even if Loraine was just going to the cor- 
ner store, she’d let me know. Things changed and sometimes she had to be 
gone awhile, sometimes overnight. I took care of her grandmother then. I 
wouldn’t take any money at first. The poor girl was just scraping by then, but 
it was a lot different later on. I never asked Loraine what she was doing. All I 
knew was that she was taking care of her grandmother, better than most.” 

Mrs. O’Neil blotted her eyes again. “I knew something was wrong when it 
went on to the second day and I hadn’t heard from Loraine. She'd always call 
if she was going to be delayed. It was my husband, God rest his soul, who said 
we had to call the police.” Her voice had begun to shake. “I just can’t talk 
about it anymore.” 

She struggled to her feet and Jane rose too. She desperately wanted to ask 
her how Loraine had died, but couldn’t bring herself to take advantage of the 
old woman. 

“Td tell you to say hello to Mrs. Tilly for me,” Mrs. O’Neil said in a stronger 
voice, “but it would go right by her. I’ve thought about trying to visit her, but it 
wouldn’t do either of us any good.” 

“T understand. You did what you could when Mrs. Tilly needed you most.” 

“That’s nice of you to say. It’s what Loraine used to say.” Tears welled in her 
eyes. “Loraine would be glad her grandma has you.” 

They were at the front door, and Mrs. O’Neil suddenly stopped and reached 
for Jane’s arm. She pointed with her cane toward her bedroom. “There’s some- 
thing I want to show you. Loraine had some fancy clothes she used to keep 
here. That was the only thing that upset her grandma, those evening clothes 
Loraine started to wear. There was a red one in particular that got poor Mrs. 
Tilly real upset. After that, when Loraine had to dress up, she used to come 
here.” 
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Mrs. O’Neil opened a closet door and pointed to a garment bag and a 
makeup case on the shelf above it. “Loraine said if anything happened, she 
wanted me to have these things. It was kind of her, but what would an old 
lady like me want with evening gowns and cosmetics? I’ve never even had the 
heart to look at them.” She squeezed Jane’s hand. “I’m so glad you came to see 
me. I want you to have them.” 


Thoughtfully, Jane walked back to where she had parked the car. After she 
had locked the garment bag and makeup case in the trunk, she slid behind the 
steering wheel and then started driving back to the city. The question continued 
to pound. How had Loraine died? There must be some way she could find out. 

What sort of job would have required her to wear evening clothes? She 
could have been an entertainer, or perhaps a call girl. It didn’t matter what 
her job had been. The question was how had she died? According to Ruth 
Geller, that had been about four months ago. 

Jane took the exit onto the West Side Highway, and headed downtown. She 
suddenly had an idea. 

She was lucky to find a parking space on a side street and walked the two 
blocks to the Forty-second Street library. Once inside, she went directly to the 
reference room and the familiar bank of computers. Within minutes the news- 
paper story was up on the screen. She read it, first in a gulp of disbelief, and 
then slowly, her fingers tightening around the edge of the table. She stared at 
the photograph that looked back at her, a class picture, taken when Loraine 
must have been about sixteen. It could have been a photograph from a page in 
Jane’s high-school yearbook. 

Loraine’s body had been found in an abandoned car, on a side road not far 
from LaGuardia airport. She had been shot three times. 

Jane took a deep breath and settled back to think about what she should do 
next. It was just past noon. With all the thoughts about Loraine swirling in 
her head, she had almost forgotten about The Golden Peacock, Mari’s big deal. 
The makeup consultant was coming at seven. She called Mari and left a mes- 
sage: “I'll be home late, but in time for Suzette.” 

Before she left the library she asked about the closest police station and 
then slowly walked the few blocks, taking time to gather her thoughts. 

The clerk at the reception desk directed her upstairs to the investigative 
unit. “Detective Steve Novak. His name is on the door. I'll tell him you're on 
your way.” 

The door was open. A dark-haired man behind the desk looked up as she 
approached. The expression on his face froze, but he composed himself so 
quickly Jane wondered if she had imagined it. 

He rose. “I’m the guy with the name on the door,” he said with a smile. 

“Jane Cornish,” she said. “Thank you for seeing me on such short notice.” 

“Please sit down.” He pointed to the only other chair in the room. It looked 
as if it had been hastily cleared. A stack of files was on the floor. 

“The desk clerk told me you were looking for information on Loraine Tilly. 
Are you a relative of hers?” 

“No. I know her grandmother. I work at the Hudson Heights Nursing Home 
where she’s a resident. She’s old and she’s confused. She thinks I’m her grand- 
daughter Loraine.” 
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The detective eyed her with interest. “Did the nursing home send you here?” 

“No. I asked them about Loraine but because of patient privacy issues, the 
only thing they would tell me was that she had passed away. I wasn’t satisfied 
with that. ’ve just come from the library, where I looked through the com- 
puter newspaper files.” 

Steve Novak gave her a thoughtful look. 

“According to the newspaper story, Loraine was murdered.” 

He nodded. “It’s our fault the nursing home wouldn’t tell you anything. We 
told them not to discuss the case.” 

“By why? It was already in the newspaper.” 

“A lot of stories appear in the paper that people don’t see, or they forget they 
have. This case has been a tough one for us. We’re still working on it, but we 
don’t have any real leads. It’s had us buffaloed, but we’re not interested in 
advertising that. You read the newspaper story, so now you know about as 
much as we do.” 

“Do you know why she was killed?” 

“We have some theories, but that’s about it. If Mrs. Tilly could talk, we 
might have some idea. But that poor old lady is beyond that.” He leaned back. 
“How do you know she thinks you’re Loraine? Has she spoken to you?” 

Jane described Mrs. Tilly’s reaction to her. “She isn’t really talking. It’s as 
though she’s reciting things she used to say. It’s exactly the same every time I 
see her. I’ve tried talking to her about other things, but it’s as though she 
doesn’t hear me.” 

The detective shifted in his chair. “I guess you know you look a lot like the 
dead girl.” 
| “Well, I do now. I can’t tell you how weird it was to see the photograph of her 
come up on the computer screen.” 

“T can almost imagine,” he said. “I have to tell you it was pretty odd, seeing 
you walk in that door.” 

“Did you know Loraine before she was killed?” 

“No, but I’ve spent a lot of time with her since.” 

Jane nodded. “I hadn’t thought of that.” 

They talked awhile longer and soon it was time for her to leave. 

“I'd like you to stay in touch,” the detective said. “Here are two phone num- 
bers. The second one is my home phone. Don’t be afraid to call, anytime.” 

He walked down the hall with her, pausing before an office where an attrac- 
tive black woman was on the phone. She glanced up and then, with a look of 
surprise, stared at Jane. 

Novak waved and turned to Jane. “That’s Cleo Brown. We’ve been working 
on this case together. Her reaction to you was the same as mine.” 

Jane smiled. “I saw that.” 

At the elevator he pushed the down button and turned to her. “Remember, 
call me, anytime. You may think of something that might have some bearing 
on the case. I'll call you tomorrow, after Cleo and I have had time to put our 
heads together.” 

It was about five o’clock when Jane reached home. As soon as she had 
opened the front door, Mari came rushing down the stairs. “I’m so glad to see 
you. I was afraid you'd be late.” 

Jane held up her hand. “Peace. You won’t believe what I found out today.” 
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Mari eyed the garment bag draped over Jane’s arm, and the makeup case in 
her hand. “What’s all this?” 

“It belonged to Loraine.” 

“Loraine? How did you get it?” 

“It’s a long story.” 

Mari frowned. “Well, how about just a little piece of it?” 

Jane took a deep breath. “Loraine was murdered.” 

“Holy Mother of God!” 

Throughout Jane’s recitation, Mari remained silent. 

“You’ve sure been busy, chica. First the minister, then Mrs. O’Neil, after that 
the library, and then the police.” Mari shook her head. “Now what?” 

“When the nursing home finds out what I’ve been up to, I’m out. There goes 
my social-work degree.” 

Mari’s eyes flashed with impatience. “Forget the nursing home! This is mur- 
der. You have that girl’s clothes. That’s called evidence. Did you show them to 
the police?” 

Jane shook her head. “I had left them in the trunk of my car. Everything 
was happening so fast, I just didn’t think of it.” 

“Well, you'd better call them. Right now!” 

Jane nodded, reached for the phone, and dialed. She got to the detective 
right away and filled him in. 

“Cleo and I will be there within a half-hour.” 

Both she and Mari answered the door. Jane introduced them and then led 
the way to the guest room where she had put Loraine’s things. 

It was Cleo Brown who did the unveiling. A billow of red lace and satin 
sprang through the opening of the garment bag, revealing a dramatic evening 
gown. She carefully spread it out on the bed, and then alongside it, a black 
taffeta cape, lined in the same vibrant red. 

Mari let out a shriek and grabbed Jane’s arm. “Those are Luca’s! That’s the 
ensemble that won The Golden Peacock last year.” 

Novak turned, a dark eyebrow arched. “What do you know about The 
Golden Peacock?” 

“I'm a designer. It’s a big deal in the fashion scene. I’ve been invited to enter 
this year.” 

“Could these just be copies?” Cleo asked. 

Mari moved closer. “You can tell by the way they’re finished.” 

“Have a look,” Cleo said and moved aside, allowing Mari to examine the inside 
of each garment. It wasn’t long before she looked up. “They’re the originals.” 

“How much would these clothes cost?” Cleo Brown asked. 

Mari shrugged. “A lot! Luca wouldn’t have sold them cheap.” 

“Would he have given them away?” 

Mari frowned. “I can’t imagine. Unless it was to someone he was involved 
with. I don’t know Luca all that well, except to know that he has a penchant 
for good-looking women, and he particularly likes blondes. I have to admit, 
he’s not one of my favorite people.” 

Steve Novak made some notes while the woman detective searched the rest 
of the garment bag. There was a pair of sling-back shoes and a small black 
satin evening bag. 

“Now for the makeup case,” Steve said, and waited while Cleo returned the 
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clothes to the garment bag and then spread a plastic sheet on the bed. There 
was the expected collection of lipstick, eye shadow, mascara, foundation, eye- 
liner, powder, and brushes in the top tray. Cleo lifted it out and then turned 
the case upside down. 

Steve leaned forward as a tumble of candies, wrapped in gold, green, and 
red foil, spilled out onto the sheet. “What’s this? Sticks of gum and chocolate 
kisses, wrapped for the holidays?” 

“There’s more than that here, Steve,” Cleo said. 

He scooped up a handful and began sorting through what was in his palm, 
tossing pieces of candy and gum, one by one, off to the side. 

When he held out his hand, Jane expected it to be empty, but instead two 
large diamond rings and an earring glittered in his palm. Cleo had already 
sorted through what had been on the bed, and added to the collection. 

“Six rings and five unmatched earrings,” he said, looking at Cleo. “It looks 
like we might have a motive. She was skimming. And they got her for it.” 

In the living room Steve told them what the police knew. “We've been track- 
ing a ring of jewel thieves for some time now. They hire attractive young 
women, train them, give them some clothes, and get them to pass themselves 
off as socialites at high-ticket events. We’re not sure if it’s the girls who actu- 
ally do the stealing, or if they act as lookouts, making mental inventories of 
worthwhile jewelry. Thefts have occurred at the events themselves, but there 
have been house robberies months afterwards. We can’t take the credit for 
making the connection,” he said. “It was an insurance investigator who fig- 
ured it out. A number of his clients had reported pieces of jewelry missing. It 
turned out that they all had been at the same event.” 

Steve turned to Jane. “When Loraine’s body was found, we wondered if she 
might be one of their girls. If any of this jewelry matches up with what’s been 
reported stolen, we'll know for sure.” 

He stood up then and Cleo joined him, collecting the garment bag and the 
makeup case. “We've got some thinking to do. We'll want to talk to you tomor- 
row. But in the meantime, it’s important that neither of you talk to anyone 
about this. And I mean no one! As for the nursing home, I don’t want them to 
know what you’ve found out about Loraine, not yet. When the time is right, 
we'll take care of that.” 


Early the next morning Jane’s phone rang. She recognized the voice before he 
identified himself. “I hope I’m not your alarm clock,” Steve said, “but I didn’t 
want to miss you. Cleo and I have something we'd like to talk to you about. 
Could you meet us at Rossini’s, say about one o'clock? You know the place, an 
Italian restaurant on Columbus, between Eighty-third and Eighty-fourth?” 

Jane looked at her watch. It was only six-thirty, but last night’s makeup ses- 
sion had been rescheduled for eight this morning, which meant she wouldn't 
be able to get to the nursing home until ten. “One-thirty would be better.” 

“See you then,” he said. 

Suzette arrived on time. She was a makeup consultant both Jane and Mari 
knew and trusted. “It’s just breathtaking,” she said when she saw the collec- 
tion. “The colors you’ve chosen are fantastic. It was sheer genius to theme 
them to Jane’s palette. The makeup will be a snap, because it will hold with 
each outfit.” 
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Later that day, when Jane left the nursing home, she made good time on the 
West Side Highway and arrived at the restaurant just as Steve was rounding 
the corner. 

“It’s just me,” he said. “Cleo got hung up on something else.” 

The head waiter led them to a table off to the side. They each asked for a 
glass of pinot grigio. Jane ordered a seafood salad, and the detective lasagna. 

“You aren’t a New Yorker, are you?” she said after a while. 

“Not the city. I come from a small town outside of Albany. My mother and 
father have a little farm. I worry about it getting to be too much for them. I'll 
be going up to check on them sometime next month. What about your family?” 

“My father is in the oil business. I don’t see him very often. The brownstone 
belonged to my mother. She died when I was four. We lived there for a short 
time when I was a little girl.” 

“It’s quite a place,” he said with a grin. 

Jane laughed. She liked his directness. “I tried it alone for a while. It wasn’t 
much fun. All those rooms make for a lot of echoes. That changed, though, 
after Mari moved in. There are different kinds of noises now.” 

“She’s spirited, all right. Did you two meet in the fashion business?” 

Jane shook her head. “We met in Mexico. When I was in high school, I went 
on an archaeology dig, a kind of camp for kids whose families don’t know what 
to do with them over the holidays. We dug up pieces of broken pottery and 
studied Spanish. Actually, I had a great time, even learned a lot. Mari’s father 
had a small plot of land nearby. She and her little brother, Enrico, used to 
come by donkey cart, with fruits and vegetables and eggs.” 

“And you became friends?” 

She smiled at the surprise in his voice. “The rich gringa from the north and 
a peasant’s daughter? Not too likely, but you never know with kids. It probably 
wouldn’t have lasted, except we had what you might call a bonding experience.” 

He raised an interested eyebrow. 

“In that part of Mexico they hardly get any rain, but there was a surprise 
storm one day, creating one of those flash floods you read about. Mari loves to 
tell the story, and she does it a lot better than I do. It’s been a long time, but it 
still gives me nightmares. The point is, we almost drowned.” 

“That’s memorable for sure!” 

“But back to your question—if we met in the fashion business. It was Mari 
who got me into modeling. I enjoyed it for a while, but knew I didn’t want to 
do it forever, so I just do it part time. That’s how come I’ll be modeling Mari’s 
designs at The Golden Peacock.” 

“And that brings us back to where we started,” he said with a smile. 

“No, we started with Loraine.” 

“Youre right.” He leaned forward, looking at her intently. 

Modeling had taught her to be impervious to stares and appraisals, but 
what she saw in the detective’s face fell into a totally different category. 

; “Tm going to be straight with you,” he said. “We want you to do something 
or us.” 

She looked at him, but said nothing. 

“We weren’t ready to tell you last night, but now it’s important for you to 
know. Last year this jewel ring hit The Golden Peacock. There were two thefts 
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reported at the event itself, and a number of house robberies afterwards, of 
folks who had been there. We did some cross-checking this morning. Two of the 
rings in Loraine’s makeup case belonged to women who attended the event.” 

Jane felt herself stiffen, but still said nothing. Steve hadn’t finished. 

“The jewel ring has no idea that we're finally on to them, which gives them 
every reason to feel pretty much at ease. We have reason to believe they have 
plans to hit The Golden Peacock again this year. We want to be ready for them.” 

“Do you think Loraine stole those things?” 

“It looks that way. They were in her possession. There’s no question that she 
was mixed up with a bad crowd, but that doesn’t mean she wasn’t devoted to 
her grandmother. It’s just too bad she couldn’t find some other way.” 

“But how did she do it?” 

“The jewelry pieces she had were small, easy to hide, easy to swallow.” 

“Swallow?” 

“You’d be surprised how easily a ring can go down, wrapped up in chewing 

m.” 
ape took a long breath. “This is way over my head. I’m not sure how I can 
help you.” 

“We're operating on the assumption that the guy who had been taking care 
of Loraine is going to be at The Golden Peacock. If he bought that evening 
ensemble for her, that means he either liked her a lot, or she was scheduled 
for some important social engagements. All that changed when he found out 
she was skimming some of the merchandise.” 

“And so he had her killed.” 

Novak shook his head. “We think he killed her himself.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“She was shot at close range, which suggests it was someone she knew.” 
Steve hesitated a moment but then continued, “And by the person she had 
been intimate with, just before she died.” 

Jane stared at him. “You’re saying that before he killed her, he made love to 
her?” She shook her head in horror. “Was she raped?” 

“We can’t be sure, but there were no signs of a struggle.” 

“How long was Loraine involved with this group?” 

“We're guessing, but maybe about two years.” 

“How much do you think her grandmother knew?” 

“The mental evaluation done on Mrs. Tilly at the time of Loraine’s death 
indicated extreme dementia. Loraine wouldn’t have had any trouble keeping 
things from her grandmother, if she wanted to.” 

Jane nodded. “What about Mr. and Mrs. O’Neil?” 

Steve shook his head. “We questioned them. Helping out with the grand- 
mother was enough for them to handle. They didn’t want to know what 
Loraine was doing.” 

Jane was silent for a while. She had more questions, but the ones that mat- 
tered could only be answered by Loraine. As she looked across at the detec- 
tive, she realized that despite the horrible things he had just told her, she felt 
comfortable with him. 

“There will be a reception before the fashion show,” he said. “This is where 
everyone strolls around, sipping champagne, wanting to be seen and checking 
out who’s there. As you know, the physical resemblance between you and 
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Loraine is strong. If you were to attend that reception, wearing Loraine’s red 
evening dress, and her guy is there, seeing you is sure to give him a jolt. We’re 
hoping he'll be so spooked that he'll give himself away.” 


Jane frowned. There seemed to be a lot of ifs. “What else should I know?” 

“There are a lot of things we don’t know about this group. But they’ve never 
committed murder before, as far as we know, which raises the stakes to 
another level. We’re going to have plenty of undercover agents there, and I 
will be sticking to you like glue, but this guy has killed once. I wouldn’t blame 
you if you told us to buzz off.” 

They left the restaurant together, and Steve walked with Jane to where she 
had left her car. She had told him she would talk to Mari and give him her 
answer. But she was really looking for her own answer. And she wasn’t sure 
what that was. 


Mari’s dark eyes stared at her. “Madre de Dios! You didn’t agree to this!” 

Jane didn’t answer. 

“These are big-time gangsters. Not some chicken thieves. Jane, you could 
get yourself killed.” Her eyes were shining with real fear. “Why? Tell me why 
you want to do this? Give me some reason.” 

“Maybe it’s just that I don’t like what happened to Loraine. At sixteen she 
wasn’t just abandoned, she was left having to take care of a senile old woman. 
She could have run away too, but she didn’t. She was so desperate that she 
got caught up in something she didn’t understand.” 

Mari slowly shook her head. “You have such a soft heart. I told you social 
work wasn’t for you. This is serious, Jane. Listen to me! I’m going to say this 
once more. You could get yourself killed.” 

“I could get killed crossing the street.” 

“Yes, if you’re not looking where you’re going. And that’s what you're doing 
now. You’re not looking where you're going.” Mari stood up then, and stared 
down at Jane. “I'll pull out of this show to keep you from doing this.” 

Jane stared at her. “That’s crazy. You can’t do that!” 

“Don’t call me crazy. You’re the one who’s loca. Call that detective right now, 
and tell him NO! And if he tries to persuade you .. .” 

“He won't. And he hasn’t tried. I told him I had to talk it over with you first.” 

“Well, we're talking, but you’re not listening, Jane. This girl they want you 
to masquerade as got three bullets where her heart was. She’s dead. You can’t 
do anything for her. You don’t owe her anything. You don’t owe her grand- 


mother anything. She’s a poor little old lady who’s going to die soon anyway. 
You've got your whole life ahead of you.” 

Jane looked away. She had told Steve that after she had talked to Mari she 
would give him her answer. What was she going to tell him? 

Mari shook her head. “We'll talk in the morning.” 


In the middle of the night, Jane woke and saw a light from the living room 
shining under her door. She found Mari sitting under a lamp with a small 
embroidery hoop in her hand. 

“It’s three o’clock in the morning. What are you doing?” Jane asked, but she 
knew. Mari was embroidering a tiny gold butterfly. It was her trademark and 
her good-luck charm. Mariposa was her name in Spanish. It meant butterfly. 
Her mother had seen a cloud of yellow butterflies the night before she was born. 
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Mari looked up and smiled at Jane. “You’re so stubborn. Rich gringa, we 
called you, first behind your back, and then to your face. My brother Enrico 
still talks about it. He gets red all over when he remembers. Then what did 
you go and do? You, gringa, you saved my life.” 

Jane laughed. “That was a long time ago. I was just a kid then. I didn’t know 
any better. If ’'d known all the grief you would give me, I'd have let you drown.” 

Mari put the embroidery hoop down. “I talked to your detective.” 

“You what?” 

“I woke him up. I knew what your answer was going to be, so I wanted to 
know a few things. By the way, he asked me if you had a boyfriend. I told him 
it was none of his business, unless he wasn’t married.” 

“You didn’t! What did he say?” 

“He said no woman with any sense would marry him because she’d never 
get a good night’s sleep.” 

Jane felt a smile spread across her face. “What else did you two talk about?” 

“Not much, except that he plans to be your escort to The Golden Peacock.” 

Jane laughed. “There’s no romance there. That’s his job, to protect me.” 

“He’d better. I told him if anything happened to you, I'd get the whole 
Mexican army after him.” 

Jane wasn’t fooled by Mari’s bravado. She knew it was a cover for what she 
really felt. Fear. Jane felt it too. i 

“Mari, The Golden Peacock is your big event. And now I’ve thrown this into it.” 

Mari reached for the tiny scissors on the table next to her and snipped a 
thread so definitely that Jane knew she had something final to say. She 
unclamped the hoop and handed Jane a small triangle of white silk, bikini 
panties with a gold butterfly embroidered in the corner. 

“Just make sure you wear this on Saturday night. Yeah, I know it’s supersti- 
tion, but it will make me feel better.” She got up. “One more thing, the makeup 
is going to be more complicated. I told your detective to have that red dress 
and cape over here first thing tomorrow morning.” 

“Giving the police orders—you're too much.” 

Mari grinned. “Somebody has to take charge.” 


The next morning when Jane got out of the shower, she heard her phone beep- 
ing. It was a message from the detective. “'m sure Mari told you I'll be escorting 
you to The Golden Peacock. I think we should get together before that, so we 
can practice looking like a couple. If tonight works for you, I can pick you up 
at seven. I thought we might go to the Rainbow Room. It’s not the kind of place 
T usually hang out, but it’s in keeping with the tone of Saturday's gala event.” 

At seven sharp, Steve arrived looking dashing in a tuxedo. He offered her 
his arm as they left the brownstone and walked to his car, an unmarked black 
sedan. 

At Rockefeller Center they took the special elevator to the sixty-fifth floor 
and entered the magical world of the Rainbow Room. Jane had chosen a 
lavender chiffon cocktail dress, with a pleated circular skirt. It was one of 
Mari’s earlier designs. 


Saturday night had finally arrived. The ballroom at the Waldorf Astoria had 
been lavishly decorated for The Golden Peacock. Mari had been there early 
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that morning to make sure everything was organized as she wanted it to be, 
in the space allotted to her. The schedule was going to be tight and everyone 
would have to move quickly and efficiently. 

Flashbulbs were popping as guests began to arrive. Waiters circulated with 
trays of champagne flutes. Steve had decided that he and Jane would make 
their entrance fifteen minutes after the ballroom doors had opened. 

Eyes turned as they walked in. Jane looked spectacular in the billowing 
scarlet dress, with the cape embracing her shoulders. “Stay close to me,” Steve 
said, as they moved slowly through the crowd. They passed Cleo Brown, but 
as planned, did not acknowledge each other. She looked stunning in an ivory- 
colored cocktail suit. 

Mari appeared from behind the curtain where the designers were stationed, 
looking sleek in a long black dress. She walked slowly toward them. That had 
not been part of the plan, so Jane and Steve were on high alert. 

“Luca is here,” Mari said softly. “He’s bound to recognize the dress. He’s 
wearing an evening jacket of deep maroon, with gold epaulets.” She casually 
moved on. 

As unobtrusively as possible Steve and Jane glanced around the room and 
soon spotted the designer, his gold epaulets gleaming. He was standing with 
his back to a table of hors d’ouevres. He appeared to be alone, and like many 
of the other guests, was diligently scanning the room. 

A waiter paused in front of him and he accepted a glass of champagne, and 
then resumed his visual tour. Suddenly his hand stopped in midair. He stood 
riveted, a look of stunned disbelief on his face. He had seen Jane. He placed 
the glass of champagne on the table behind him and turned quickly, heading 
toward her. 

Both Steve and Jane had been following his movements. Steve pressed a 
button on his lapel, signaling his security detail. 

When Luca was almost upon them, Steve stepped in front of Jane. 

“Loraine?” Luca exclaimed in bewildered disbelief, and then immediately 
realized his mistake. He reached toward his pocket, a move Steve hadn’t 
missed. With a swift punch, he knocked Luca to the floor. 

The orchestra’s timing couldn’t have been more perfect. All heads turned as 
it trumpeted the first run-up to the fashion show. Backup had arrived. Cleo 
was at Jane’s side and walked with her to where Mari was waiting. The two 
friends fell into each other’s arms, but within seconds, turned to the business 
of the evening. 

Mari helped Jane out of the red dress and turned her over to Suzette, who 
had everything ready for the makeup change. Within moments, donned in the 
first of Mari’s dresses, Jane waited for the orchestra’s signal and then with 
elegance and poise began her walk down the runway, in a cloud of pale green 
chiffon. Applause filled the room. 

The Golden Peacock was a thunderous success. Mari won the Best Designer 
award for her Sea Breeze collection—evening gowns and cocktail dresses in 
varying shades of aquamarine. Jane and Mari invited Steve and Cleo to come 
to the brownstone the next evening for a light supper. As soon as they arrived 
Steve filled them in on what they had learned so far. Luca, indeed, had been 
carrying a gun. Ballistics showed it to be the weapon used to kill Loraine. @ 
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hat I remember is that 

Bruno was in the passen- 

ger’s seat and Hiram was 

the driver and Dirt was in 
the backseat next to me. What I 
remember is that we'd been pass- 
ing a bottle of Dickel since six, 
and what I remember is that 
Hiram nodded at me, just a little 
twitch of his skull, as if to say, It’s 
time, and I said to Dirt, “Let’s 
walk to the ocean, man.” 

We were parked by the beach 
out on West 32nd Street near the 
Surfside Projects, maybe three in 
the morning, and Dirt was singing 
the riff to that Mariano Rivera 
Metallica song, and he was wear- 
ing the same Phillies Blunt T-shirt ge 
he wore every day, which is why we'd started calling him Dirt in the first 

lace. 

r I was the one brought Dirt into the organization, and Hiram had told me, 
he’d said because he was my get he was my responsibility now that he’d 
started screwing around, getting sloppy, skimming off the top in such obvi- 
ous ways that everybody knew about it. So I went to Dirt a couple months 
earlier, I said, “Dirt, get it together or it’s not going to be good,” and Dirt 
said, “Yeah,” and he begged me for another chance, said he’d clean up, go to 
rehab, cold turkey, whatever it took. But he was hooked on everything you 
could imagine by then—money, hookers, powders, pills, dude would have 
snorted Cascade if you told him it might give him a boner. So now, Hiram 
said I had to clean it up for real. I said, “Couldn’t we just talk to him 
again?” I said, “Dirt hasn’t even hurt nobody.” But Hiram, he said there 
wasn’t another choice. He said if I didn’t take care of it then he’d have to 
take care of me. So I said to Dirt, “Come on. Let’s walk.” 

“I could use a walk,” Dirt said, and he stumbled out of the door, clung to 
the side mirror, caught his balance, and we walked, and he leaned on my 
shoulder. He said, “Joey, you done things for me.” 
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And I said, “Dirt, I’m sorry,” and he stumbled, fell face-first into the sand 
right near the waves, and I pulled the .38 from my waistband. 

Dirt said, “Joey, you get to do this for me too.” 

And I tell you the God’s honest truth, that’s the last thing I remember. 


DIRT 

People ask if me and Joey are brothers, and I tell them we’re not brothers, 
we've known each other longer than that. That confuses them, but I don’t give 
a damn, I like confusion. I live for confusion. I went straight for a few years 
after high school and I never felt comfortable with myself, so I went to Joey 
and said, Bring me into what you've got, give me a purpose, and that’s what 
Joey did. I trusted him. He let me be me, and we both knew that wasn’t 
always a good thing, but it was Joey, and so when J oey said, “Let’s walk to the 
ocean,” I thought, Maybe he wants to smoke a blunt out here. Maybe he wants 
to tell me something about Hiram. I was in the bag. I didn’t care. 

I was having trouble controlling my legs, but my head was clear, the air was 
humid and cool at the same time, like it got out here sometimes. Joey and I 
grew up down the street, right across the hall from each other, twelfth floor of 
Surfside Gardens, used to drool on each other’s toys while our grandmas 
watched over us and Fat Eddie dealt smack in the elevators. We’d smoked and 
drank and done everything you could imagine on this beach. I was feeling nos- 
talgic, so I said, “Joey, you done some things for me,” and then I fell down, and 
when I looked up, Joey was pointing a piece at me. 

I said, “Very funny, Joey,” but he didn’t say nothing. 

I said, “Joey,” and he still didn’t say nothing. I could tell he was drunk. And 
then I saw his eyes welling up, and I thought, Finally. I thought, This is my 
purpose. This was my purpose all along. 

I said, “Joey, they're gonna make you a captain for this. You got the balls to 
shoot your own brother? You’re going to run this whole city someday.” 

Then I repeated what I'd said before. “You done some things for me, Joey,” I 
said. “And now you get to do this for me too.” 

Joey was crying now, and he wiped his eyes, and pointed the gun, and every- 
thing went white, and after that I had no idea where I was. It was the best 
kind of confusion I ever felt. @ 
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THE JURY BOX (Cont. from p. 88) 

French historians have assumed 
that Heller inspired Conan Doyle in 
the creation of Sherlock Holmes, and 
Pugmire’s introduction lays out a 
persuasive case. Heller is an eccen- 
tric deductive genius knowledgeable 
about chemistry and forensic science, 
a master of disguise, and a drug 
taker. A doctor and friend narrates 
his case. And yes, Doyle read French. 
The novel preceded both Israel Zang- 
will’s The Big Bow Mystery and Gas- 
ton Leroux’s The Mystery of the 
Yellow Room as a locked-room mys- 
tery, and it pioneered a category of 
solution later discussed by John 
Dickson Carr and Clayton Rawson, 
as Pugmire explains in an afterword. 

Unlike most past writers, Agatha 
Christie is always in print. The 75th 
anniversary edition of And Then 
There Were None (Morrow, $16.99) is 
a handsome deckle-edged trade 
paperback with French flaps (the 


paperback version of hardcover 
jacket flaps), a biographical note on 
Christie, a paragraph from her auto- 
biography about the writing of the 
1940 novel, and the full content of 
the nursery rhyme at the center of 
the plot, now concerning (for political 
correctness) ten little soldier boys. 
Other old books are bravely sent 
forth without any concern for present- 
day ethnic sensitivities. All you need to 
know about Sax Rohmer’s way-over- 
the-top 1936 thriller President Fu 
Manchu (Titan, $9.95) is found in the 
blurb of a 1970s Pyramid reprint: 
“With his vast army of slaves and 
zombies infiltrating every facet of 
American life, the evil doctor had in- 
corporated a new and deadly weapon 
into his ever expanding arsenal: Politi- 
cal Rhetoric.” Accompanying is “The 
Blue Monkey,” one of the few short sto- 
ries about Nayland Smith without his 
longtime Yellow Peril nemesis, intro- 
duced by William Patrick Maynard. ® 
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